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iddies, here we are again!” 








The Way to Measure Magazine Value 






T this time, just as Lestie’s Week Ly has returned to its pre-war price of 

10 cents a copy it seems appropriate to mention the question of Value in 
Magazines—particularly in view of the fact that, not content merely to main- 
tain the high standard of quality that it has attained, Lesuie’s has already 
scheduled new features of marked interest. 








There is Value in magazines, just as there is value in shoes, or clothing or furniture 
or anything else. How to accurately judge the comparative values is something, 







perhaps, that you have never thought to consider. 






Have you ever, seriously, stopped to question the relative values in the maga- 
zines which you buy? Do you judge by the physical bulk or by real value? If by 






value you will be a regular reader of JopGe and of Lesiie’s Week.iy—for they 
give it in very full measure. The typical issue of Lesiie’s WEEKLY, for example, 
carries about 40,000 words of news, fiction and serious’ text matter. In ad- 
dition, it has full-color covers and 50 illustrations in black and color. 







For comparison, a prominent worth-while monthly magazine carries approxi- 
mately 60,000 words and 50 pictures but sells for 35 cents, while Lestiz’s WEEKLY 
sells for 10 cents. The monthly magazine bulks more, because of a smaller page- 
size and larger type. But, surely, no one pays 25 cents more for mere paper bulk. 







This has to do with quantity. 






As to quality, there is no better than Lesiie’s—it is the work of America’s best 


writers and artists. 





The current series of articles by Theodore Waters, as well as those about to be 
published by Samuel Hopkins Adams, Arthur Ruhl, Severance Johnson, James 
Hopper, William G. Shepherd, Richard Barry, are all magazine work of the 








finest type. 





The new story by Scammon Lockwood, author of ““De-Luxe Annie” is a smash- 
ing fine serial in six parts, strikingly illustrated by P. V. E. Ivory. 






The same thing applies to JopGe—America’s leading humorous weekly, packed 
solid with jokes, pictures, humorous reviews and stories. Something in every 





issue for every member of the family. 






Is it not worth your while to know what William Allen White has to say on 
current topics of national import? Of what George Jean Nathan thinks of New 
York's latest dramatic productions? Of Walter Prichard Eaton's judgment of 
the new Books and Heywood Broun on the Movies? 








Are not the laughs you get from the College Wits, Digest of the World's Humor, 





Stories to Tell— mighty good medicine? 





You cannot read an issue of JUpGr, anymore than you can read an issue of 
Lesuie’s WEEKLY, without feeling, when you are through, that not only have 
you been entertained, but that you have gained something permanently worth 






while, as well. 
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“I suppose you're going to roll ’em om same as eonl, Sis.” 





DOUBLY AFFLICTED A LAWYER’S LOVE EXPLAINED 
“My husband suffers terribly from “Harold, do you love me? Do I “So Bilkins got that job! How did 
insomnia.” come before everybody?” it happen?” 
“Oh, isn’t that too bad!” “T’ll say you do,” declared the young “Why, I’d say partly because he 


“And the worst of it is, he snores lawyer. “You are the party of the knew the manager, and partly because 
so loud that I can’t sleep either.” first part.” the manager didn’t know him.” 








Drawn by Perry Barlow, 


A Christmas Candle 
By Ralph Bergengren 


LIGHT a Christmas candle 
In thought of you, my dear. 
How bright a Christmas candle! 
It burns the livelong year 


How dear a Christmas candle 
Of worship unperplext! 

Each year a Christmas candle 
That burns until] the next! 
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ABBREVIATED 
“Isn’t your skirt extremely short?’ 
“This is a yachting costume, my 
dear, and I must show a clean pair 
of heels.” 


RUINOUS 
“Come with me and let us do our 
Christmas shopping early.” 
“But I always give books, and the 
best sellers would be out of date by 
that time’ 
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Shopping Early 
By Terrell Love Holliday 
F hard luck tales I’ve heard the 
while, 
Jack Brown’s, I think, was far the 
worst. 
He bought his wife a Paris hat, 
Along about November first. 
It cost him quite a tidy “pile,” 
But Christmas morn he found out that 
Twas fifty days behind the style! 

















T was all so hazy and horrible that 
even after realizing the truth, Mr. 
Clammish felt dizzy and bewild- 

ered. Of course, it would not have 
been nearly so bad if Mrs. Clammish 
hadn’t dropped that magazine just 
where her husband could see it. But, 
as she afterward said, how was she to 
know? She didn’t know what he had 
been dreaming. 

Mr. Clammish came home a trifle 
earlier than usual and threw himself 
on the bed for a little doze before 
dinner. He wasn’t sleepy; just nerv- 
ously tired. He had been working 
hard (for a business man) and later in 
the evening he must again go out, to 
keep a business engagement. He 
wanted to be fresh, at his best, and 
as he flung himself on the bed he felt 
far from it. 

He relaxed; “let the bed bear his full 
weight,” as a doctor once had told him 
when he sought a remedy for insomnia. 
Purposely, he kept the room in dark- 
ness. He was sensible of the fact 
that Mrs. Clammish passed in and out 
once or twice, but he did not speak. 
Nor did she. For a while he dwelt in 
the shadowland between consciousness 
and slumber—then he became painfully 
aware that he was asleep and couldn't 
wake up. Just couldn’t wake up. He 
tried to tell the old man at the foot 
of the bed—an old fellow who looked 
like Father Time—that he had to open 
his eyes, simply must rouse himself, 
because he had an engagement at eight 
that evening. And the old man at the 


A Christmas Dream 


By ArtTHuUR H. FoLtwe ti 


foot of the bed just leered and laughed 
at him, and told him that he couldn't 
wake up; that he just Aad to lie there 
and sleep and sleep for weeks; maybe 
months; and that there was no sense 
kicking, because he had slept whole 
days already, whether he knew it or 
not. 

And Clammish gave a yell —and 
awoke. And sat up. 

The room was dark save for a low- 
burning reading lamp on a small table 
near the bed. The leering old man 
was nowhere to be seen, but the far 
shadows “of the room might easily be 
concealing him. Clammish shivered 
and did not dare to look. Indeed, 
something else took ail his attention; 
took it and froze it. It was a new 
magazine, front coverup. There were 
holly and mistletoe on it; and a girl 
in snowy fur. It—it was a—was a— 
a Christmas number! 


Christmas! Then it was true. He 
had slept, slept for weeks. Good 
heavens, for seven weeks! It was 
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early in November when he had flung 
himself on the bed. And now—now— 

Perhaps it was well into the new 
Where 


year. Where was everybody? 
was his wife? His nurse? Where 
was— 

“Doris! Dor-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-is!” he 


called from the uncanny semi-darkness. 

“What is it, George?” came the un- 
ruffed voice of Mrs. Clammish. 

“How—how long have I 
asleep?” he inquired, trembling. 

“About ten minutes, I think,” replied 
his wife, appearing in the doorway. 
“Don’t you feel well, dear? You look 
rather upset.” 

“What day is it?” asked Mr. Clam- 
mish, ignoring the inquiry. 

“Day? Why, Tuesday, the eleventh 
of November. What an absurd ques- 
tion. What ails you?” 

Mr. Clammish regarded her suspi- 
ciously. You never can tell. She 
might be breaking it to him gently, 
fearing a return of his delirium. 

“Huh!” he said. “How about this? 
This wasn’t here when I went to sleep.” 

“That?” echoed Mrs. Clammish 
“Oh, that came to-day, in the after 
noon mail. I dropped it down there 
not five minutes ago. Isn't it ridicu. 
lous how far in advance of Christmas 
they issue these Christmas numbers!” 

Mr. Clammish looked at her in deep 
silence for fully twenty seconds. 

“There’s something mighty queer 
about it, ’s all I can say,” he remarked, 
and he walked unsteadily to the bath- 
room to douse his face in cold water. 


been 








Vrawn by Ropert LAMBDEN. 


ONLY A WISH 





The Lottery of Yule 


AVING saved ourselves the 
trouble of going to Sahara by 
bringing Sahara to us, there remains 
but Christmas giving to compete with 
baseball and politics as the great 
American dissipation—and in which 
the element of chance exceeds even that 
of draw poker. Everybody is affected, 
and the gamut runs from the man who 
is too stingy to give anything but 
advice, to the fellow who is so mean 
he bawls out the hired girl. 

Some people affirm that it doesn’t 
make any difference what one gives, 
because it’s the heart of the giver that 
counts. Such an one will joyfully 
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“There’s Elenor, 
now I can’t—” 
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“IF I don’t give 
to her and she does 
to me why—” 


By Vance C. Criss 


present a telescope to a blind man, or 
a set of tires to some deserving citizen 
whose only vehicle is a wheelbarrow— 
and no one thinks there is anything 
wrong with his heart. There may be, 
however, some comment upon his head. 

On the other hand, there may be noth- 
ing wrong with the head of the man 
who presents a surgeon with a buck- 
saw, or a long-winded preacher with a 
dissertation upon the benefits of sleep. 

Nor can one expect a debutante to 
receive a manicure set without glanc- 
ing at her finger nails, or a Beau 
Brummel to look into a gift mirror 
without wondering whether it reflects 


CHRISTMAS IF’S— 


“IF her gift to me 
is worth more than 
mine to her, I—” 





“IF I should give 
her more than she 
gives me, I never—” 


not only himself, but what someone 
thinks of him. 

Like everything else, Christmas giv- 
ing is not without its would-be re- 
formers, and much is heard of early 
shopping. As usual, the theory is 
excellent, but the practice is poor. For 
how can one know what to buy a friend 
before he knows what that friend is 
buying for him? 

Christmas giving—like baseball and 
politics—comprises the three periods 
of anticipation, realization, and regret. 
We hope for what we want, see what 
we receive, and sorrow because it 


wasn’t something else. 





“Tand\er 


“IF I gave some- 
thing to her and she 
didn’t give — (Oh, 
horrors!)” 




















Carlen L (4x) 

Smith’s fiancée said she didn’t believe 

he ever wore the presents she had 

given him. Smith is calling in the 

role of a human Xmas tree to show 
her that he does. 


EXTRA 
Crawford—You might have expected 
that your wife would ask you for 
Christmas money. 
Crabshaw—But, man, I never imag- 
ined that she would demand a bonus. 


WELL REMEMBERED 


Mrs. Lerrett (to pretty but naive 
maid)—I told my husband to remem- 
ber you Christmas. Did he do it? 

Felice (caught under the mistletoe) 
—Yes, madam. Three times.” 


“Tots, if you cry I'll take you home! 


NO TREAT TO HIM 


Mrs. Santa Claus (upon her hus- 
band’s return)—Were the styles the 


In the Christmas Shops 
By Carolyn Wells 


‘67% OOD Land! I vow I’ve lost my ~* 
girls are wearing as bad as reported? 
purse! ; : : 
os : Santa Claus—I’m no judge. I've 
I want that wool scarf striped—not . : 
* been used to seeing stockings all my 
checkered. life 
“Yes, every year the crowds get . 
worse— PRELIMINARY 
But wait—I want to change a Madge—Why did you want Charlie 
record.” with you when you went to hang your 


mistletoe? 
You promised me—” “That matches Marjorie—Now don’t ask foolish 


better— questions. We were rehearsing. 
It’s not so pink—” “a rhinestone comb? 
Oh, no! Give her the purple ANCHOR TO WINDWARD 
sweater.” Mrs. Crabshaw — My Christmas 


money will just about last. 


“ce , } 4 . » ' 
There’s simply nothing for a man! Willie—You'd better save a tenspot, 


Jim vows he’ll burn ties or sus- 


penders!” Ma, in case the landlord wants to 
“Please let me see a feather fan—” i pa Claus for landing on 
“Have you those chicken wire brass : . 
fenders?” # 
“But then our cook is such a => 4 
crank— 


Last year—I wish you could 
have heard her!” 


“No, don’t give Junior a tin 
bank— 

That boy would break an iron 
girder!” 


“That book is fine—it’s all uplift 
It’s by one of those highbrow 
scholars— 
love—he says—that makes 
the gift, 
And not its worth in paltry dollars.” 
“Now, I’m all done, but Will and Jack 
And Will’s two aunts and my three 
brothers—” 
“TI cannot stand this aching back! 
I'll just send cards to all the others!” 





It’s Hope Springs Eternal. 
BEFORE THE KNEE CAP 
APPEARED 
First Kid—Got your Christmas tree 

yet? 
Second Kid—No; but I swiped one 
of Ma’s 1920 stockings. 




















Drawn by STUART HAY. 
“Yes, I can give you a job. 


“Youse could trust me wid anything, lady. 





You may gather the eggs for me if you are sure you won’t steal any.” 
I wuz manager of a bathhouse for fifteen years an’ never took a bath.” 
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CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY 
By F. Romer 


ONKS of mammon! In their 

steel and concrete cloisters; 
bowed over glass-topped mahogany 
altars, figuring devoutly on the per- 
forated pages of their books of gold; 
reading the word of their god in the 
numerals that say the profit cometh; 
summing up salvation on adding ma- 
chines; sending forth statements as 
prayers, bills as supplications and re- 
ceived payments as amens. 


Now I lay me down to sleep— 

My conscience hurts me quite a heap 
If only Santa will forget, 
Will I be good next time? You bet! 


MR. FROST, THE JUGGLER 
By Marie Ellyson 
O do a trick with ladies fair, 
He breathes upon their dainty 
noses 
As soon as they get in the air. 
Then presto—change! old Jack dis- 
closes, 
Just there between the lips and hair, 
White rosebuds turned to red, red 
roses. 
THE PLAY! 


Great and unique and gay and bright— 
Set for all time, and ran one night! 
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UPHOLDING THE CONSTITU- 
TION 

Citizen—Why running so, officer? 

Officer—There’s a man with a pint 
on his hip! 

“But they’re robbing the bank across 
the way!” 

“I can do but one thing at a time.” 


AN ILLUSTRATION 
Tutor—Give an illustration of the 


paradox. 
Pupii—Er—a foreign domestic. 











Christmas 
By Battell Loomis 


WELCOME to old 
Father Christmas! 
Jovially back on the 
job! 
Grinning from Great Lakes to Isthmus 
Greetings to Ignatz and Bob, 
Greetings to Yen and to Henry, 
To Johann and Li Hung and Jim, 
To Luis and Louis and Lewis— 
What does blood matter to him? 
So long as it’s red blood and lusty, 
So long as it paints lips that laugh, 
So long as it never gets musty? 
Blood that lends brilliance to chaff? 
That is the liquor for Santa, 
Hearts over-full are his flasks; 
So here’s a rouse without a carouse 
In the juice that Peace-on-Earth 


Dy 


asks: 
Red blood! May it warm all good 
fellows! 
Red blood! May it paint dainty 
cheeks! 
May it flow in your bones and your 
bellows, 
While cheer thrives through days 
into weeks. 
May your Christmas good humor stay 
with you, 
While you work out a future all 
gold, 
May your blood tell a story of prog- 
ress 


You'll brag about after you’re old! 


So here’s a Merry Christmas full of 
gifts and grins and jests! 

(Say, youse! If you’re Americans, 
git them grouches off your chests!) 


The Care of Spats 
By John H. McNeely 


PROBABLY no greater responsi- 

bility can be undertaken by a man 
in his journey over the rough road of 
life than the care of a pair of spats. 
This is due in a measure to the fact 
that spats require painstaking atten- 
tion, are cantankerous and extremely 
difficult to tame. No spats are satis- 
fied to remain quiet. They are con- 
stantly on the move, either maliciously 
slipping down or cautiously scrambling 
up on the feet, thus compelling an 
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The one load dad is glad to bear. 
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“Say! 


Mother, when ye buy my Christmas presents, don’t get a lot o 


stockings an’ underwear an’ stuff like that, ’cos I got too many o’ the darn 


things already.” 


incessant adjustment either of the 
buttons or the strap that runs under 
the nether part of the shoes. Spats, 
too, have absolutely no sense of clean- 
liness, and during bad weather always 


splash themselves with mud and 
mire. In this instance 
they require a thorough 


going-over with a curry- 
comb. The habitue of 
spats—for, indeed, one 
does not really wear spats, 
but on the contrary in- 
habits them—is kept in an 
eternal state of nervous 
anxiety over them, as he 
can never be certain what 
they will do next. The 
only time that spats are 
amenable to discipline is at 
night, when they can be 
depended upon to lie dor- 
mant for a few hours, thus 
giving their owner sur- 
cease from his arduous 
vigilance over them. But 
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notwithstanding the tremendous labor 
and nervous tension connected with 
a pair of spats, many men still con 
tinue to buy them and, in addition, 
take pride in their proprietorship. In 
truth, owners of spats cannot keep 
their eyes off of them and seem to 
relish the fact that they can’t. 


THE TEST 
By Ruth Bassett 


every man there is a bit of 


[* 
heaven; 
In every man there is a bit of hell: 
And whether he is mostly saint or 
devil, 
Play his golf-ball by mistake and you 
can tell. 


NOMENCLATURE 
Usually a railroad train on. which 
there is no sleeper, no diner, no 
smoker, no water, no ventilation, no 
porter, and no newsbutcher, is termed 
an “accommodation train.” 
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Now that’s my idea of a sensible gift. 


To Skeptical Chloe 
By Gardner Rea 


OU who warm the sun, and rest 
no poorer for his borrowing. 

May yet be moved to wonder why 

your radiant charms should wring 

Such tears from out these sad, wan 

eyes, such moaning and such sor- 
rowing? 

It’s quite the thing! 


You wonder why my soul’s forlorn 
and saddened by the lure of you; 
Why laughter’s fled from all my 
days, together with the sun? 
What though despair’s illogical, in 
view that I am sure of you? 
It’s always done! 


You marvel that for your dear sake 
I'd go through deaths uncount- 
able, 

And laugh my way through tortures 
just to win a smile from you? 
You wonder I should promise this? 
The reason’s insurmountable: 

I always do! 


WHAT HE GOT 


“Kissing in the street is prohibited. 
Blank got punished for it.” 

“What did he get?” 

“Married.” 


| 
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The First of the Month—Sending out the 


Christmas bills 






Take Your Sheep Away 
By Homer Croy 


D®: ERNEST M. VAUGHN of 
Brooklyn has discovered that in- 
jections from the thyroid gland of a 
sheep are of great assistance in help- 
ing a person to think. 

We don’t question the learned doc- 
tor’s assertion, as we wouldn’t know 
a thyroid gland if we met it in a tele- 
phone booth, but we do know some- 
thing about the mental habits of a 
sheep—and a sheep is the last thing 
in the world we would want to do our 
thinking for us. In our younger days 
in Missouri we raised sheep, and we 
know something about their mental 
processes. Their thyroid glands may 
be all right, and we do not wish to 
cast any reflection on them, but we 
could never get up any enthusiasm 
over their brains. You could put 
their whole mental equipment in the 





between the rails in the direction it 
was going. Back it rolls its white 
marble eyes and begins to go ba-baa- 
baaaaaa and to shake its tail in the 
cowcatcher’s face. ... The engineer 
closes his eyes—and the next the sheep 
knows it has gone to join the little 
shepherd of the kingdom come. 

The section boss comes along, makes 
a few notes and the incident is closed. 
All that is left are a few official figures 
at divisional headquarters and a greasy 
smell about fifty yards beyond Clear 
Crick Bend. 

No, indeed, when we want some- 
thing injected into us to help us think, 
we will never inconvenience a sheep. 
We prefer to go along just as we are. 


TAKING IT BACK 
“The spoken word—who can recap- 
ture it?” 
“Well, a Congressman can movc to 
strike it out.” 




















A depositor in the First National Bank. 


back of your watch and barely grease 
the guarantee. 

If a sheep is walking down the rail- 
road track, and a train turns the bend 
and comes upon it at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, does the sheep step 
gracefully to one side and say, 
“You first”? No, indeed. It 
cocks an eye back over its head 
and starts down the track in a 
gentle trot. The engineer rings 
and whistles, but the sheep merely 
begins to move a little faster. 
The engineer opens the whistle, 
but does the sheep take the hint? 
Not much. He begins to bleat 
and shake his tail, but keeps right 
on down the track towards Kansas 
City. The engineer turns the 
whistle wrong-side out and cracks 
it around his head, but the sheep 
only begins to gallop. There are 
thirty yards of good solid ground 
on either side of the track, but 
not The sheep must keep right on 


THAT’S DIFFERENT 


“Senator, what are you worrying 
over?” 

“An urgent deficiency bill.” 

“I wouldn’t let the affairs of state 
harass me like that.” 

“This is one my wife handed me.” 


THE QUESTION 


Passerby—What are you staring at, 
little boy? 

Willie Willis—Pa just fell down 
that manhole. 

“Why don’t you holler for help?” 

“TI dunno whether it was an accident 
or whether he was duckin’ somebody 
he owed.” 


OF COURSE 


“Do you think it pays to marry for 
money?” 
* "Yes—if you are sure you can get 
it!” 











Helping Normalcy Along 


» 


PAY my bills when they are due, 
if and keep my stand-off white and 

clean; and there are many gents 
in view who don’t do quite so well, I 
weeli 

And some of them are noisy birds 
who make the welkin hum and sing; 
they deal in platitudes and words that 
really don’t meant anything. They 
want the Government to rise from out 
the torpor of its trance, and pull some 
stunts they hold are wise, and thus 
make Normalcy advance. If Congress 
would do this or that, these troubled 
times would simmer down; and thus 
they talk each through his hat, each 
with his Daniel Webster frown. 

And I am doing what I can to help 
the “normal” graft along; “pay all bills 
promptly” is my plan; it seems to me 
I’m going strong. I pay the grocer 
for his prunes, I pay the drummer for 
his drums, I pay the fiddler for his 
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By Watt Mason 
[Illustration by Racpxw Barton 
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Sending up a loud “Alack!” 
that jars the folks on 
other spheres. 


tunes, I pay the plumber for his plums. 
The grocer takes the precious bones 
and pays the tanner for his tan, and 
Smith pays Brown, and Brown pays 
Jones, and so we’re helping every man. 
A thousand lecturers go forth, and 
many fancy rags they chew; they 
travel east, they travel north, and tell 
us what we ought to do. They go 
along in brave array, and wear large 
diamonds by the pound, but never do 
they put up hay, or help to make the 
wheels go round. There are so 
many men who talk, so many 
journey on their gall; and I am 
busy breaking rock, that I may 
build a concrete wall. To build 
this wall I hire nine men, and buy 
materials galore; and Normalcy looks 
up again, and thinks her day will come 
once more. So many fellows stand and 
spiel, when work is what the country 


needs! My trusty barrow now I 
wheel, and fll my day with helptul 
deeds. 

The country’s full of mournful 
wights who view the future with 
alarm; they walk the Hoor through 
dismal nights, and talk of dole and 


dearth and harm. They're sure the 
nation’s on the blink, it’s on its last 
demnition trip; and they would drive 
a man to drink, if there were any- 
thing to sip. 

We don’t help Normalcy come back 
by wringing hands and shedding tears, 
by sending up a loud “Alack!” that 
jars the folks on other spheres. 

I say to everyone, “Gadzooks! We 
must not quaff the bitter cup! No 
matter how the old world looks, it’s 
bound to come out right side up!” 

I say to everyone, “Odsblood! You 
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do things when sigh! 


help 
Von't stand there, sticking in the mud, 
and better things will soon come by.” 


not you 
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Some people to pass a law, 
although by laws overborne, 
and every time I’m pinched I draw a 
heavy sigh, and kick and mourn. We 
can’t bring Normalcy again by fram 
ing statutes, I am sure, sending 
people to the pen, or trying any bug 
house cure. 

And Normalcy our land deserves, 
and needs it every passing day; and 
if you'll mark my nifty curves, you 
soon will see it on the way. 

I pay my bills when they are due, 
I keep my stand-off clean and white, 
I do my chores the whole day through, 
and owe no man a red at night. And 
if all men would try this scheme, 
fair Normalcy would be on deck; our 
woes would be a bygone dream, and 
every mail would bring a check 
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Are Editors People? 


By Heywoop Broun 


NE of the characters in “A 
é Prince There Was” is the 

editor of a magazine and, curi- 
ously enough, he has been made the 
hero of the film. Of course, there 
may be something to be said for 
editors. Indeed, we have heard them 
trying to say it, and yet they remain 
among the forces of darkness and of 
mystery. By every rule of logic the 
editor in any story ought to be the 
villain. 

It is not the darkness so much as 
the mystery which disturbs us. Only 
rarely have we been able to under- 
stand what an editor was talking 
about. Sometimes we have suspected 
that neither of us did. There was, 
for instance, the man who tapped upon 
his flat-topped desk and said with great 
precision and deliberation, “When you 
are writing for Blank’s Magazine, you 
want to remember that Blank’s is a 
magazine which is read at five o’clock 
in the afternoon.” 

He was our first editor. 
sion had not yet set in. We still be- 
lieved in Santa Claus and sanctums. 
And so we took home with us the 
advice about five o’clock and pon- 
dered. We remembered it perfectly, 
but that was not much good. “Blank’s 
is a magazine which is read at five 
o’clock in the afternoon.” How were 
we to interpret this declaration of a 
principle? It was beyond our powers 
to write with ladyfingers. Possibly 
the editor meant that our style needed 
a little more lemon init. There could 
be no complaint, we felt sure, against 
the sugar. Ten years of hard service 
on a New York morning newspaper 
had granulated us pretty thoroughly. 


AVING made up our mind that 

a slight increase in the acid con- 
tent per column might enable us to 
qualify with the editor as a man who 
could write for five o’clock in the 
afternoon, we were suddenly con- 
fronted with a new problem. Blank’s 
was an international magazine. Did 


the editor mean five o’clock by London 


Disillu- © 


or San Francisco time? Until we 
knew the answer there was no good 
running our head against rejection 
slips. There was no way to tell 
whether he would like an essay en- 
titled “On Pipe Smoking Before 
Breakfast in Surrey,” or whether he 
would prefer a little something on “Is 
the Garden of Eden Mentioned in The 
Bible Actually California?” Natur- 
ally, if one were writing with San 
Francisco’s five o’clock in mind he 
would go on to make some comparison 
between Los Angeles and the ser- 
pent. 

After extended deliberation, we de- 
cided that perhaps it would be best 
not to try to write for Blank’s at all. 
It might put a strain upon the ver- 
satility of a young man too hard for 
him to bear. Suppose, for instance, 
he worked faithfully and molded his 
style to meet all the demands and re- 
quirements of five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and then suppose just as he was 
in the middle of a long novel, daylight 
saving should be introduced? His art 
would then be exactly one hour off 
and he would be obliged to turn back 
his hands along with those of the clock. 


F COURSE, even though you 

understand an editor you may 
not agree with him. The makers of 
magazines incline a little to dogma. 
Give a man a swivel chair and he will 
begin to lean back and tell you what 
the public wants. Gazing through his 
window over the throng of Broadway, 
a faraway look will come into his 
eyes and he will begin to speak very 
earnestly about the farmer in Iowa. 
The farmer in Iowa is enormously 
convenient to editors. He is as handy 
as a rejection ship. In refusing 
manuscrips which he doesn’t want to 
take, an editor almost invariably 
blames it on some distant subscriber. 
“IT like this very much myself,” he 
will explain. “It’s great stuff. I 
wish I could use it. That part about 
the bobbed hair is a scream. But 
none of it would mean anything to 


the farmer in Iowa. Won’t you show 
me something again that isn’t quite so 
sophisticated?” 

Riding through Iowa, we always 
make it a point to shake our fist at 
the landscape. And if by any chance 
the train passes a farmer we try to 
hit him with some handy missile. And 
why not? He kept us out of print. 
At least they said he did. 

And yet though editors are invari- 
ably doleful about the capacity of the 
farmer in Iowa and points west, it 
would be quite inaccurate to suggest 
any fundamental pessimism. An editor 
is always optimistic, particularly when 
a contributor asks for his check. But 
it really is a sincere and deep grained 
hopefulness. No editor could live 
from day to day without the faculty 
of arguing himself into the belief that 
the next number of his magazine is 
not going to be quite so bad as the 
last one. 

Unfortunately he is not content to 
be a solitary tippler in good cheer. 
He feels that it is his duty to discover 
authors and inspirit them. Indeed, 
the average editor cannot escape feel- 
ing that telling a writer to do some- 
thing is almost the same thing as 
performing it himself. 


HE editorial mind, so called, is 

afflicted with the King Cole com- 
plex. Types subject to this delusion 
are apt to believe that all they need 
do to get a thing is to call for it. 
You may remember that King Cole 
called for his bowl just as if there 
were no such thing as a Volstead 
amendment. “What we want is 
humor,” says an editor, and he expects 
the unfortunate author to trot around 
the corner and come back with a quart 
of quips. 

An editor would classify “What we 
want is humor” as a piece of co-opera- 
tion on his part. It seems to him a 
perfect division of labor. After all, 
nothing remains for the author to do 
except to write. 

Sometimes the mogul of a magazine 



































THE GISH SISTERS 
In “The Two Orphans,” D. 
W. Griffith contributes one 
more classic to the American 
Screen, in a photo-drama- 
tization of that famous old 

play by D’Ennery. 


will be even more specific. 
We confessed to an editor 
once that we were not very 
fertile in ideas, and he said, 
“Never mind, I'll think up 
something for you.” 

“Let me see,” he con- 
tinued, and crinkled his 
brow in that profound way 
which editors have. Sud- 
denly the wrinkles vanished 
and his face lighted up. 
“That’s it,” he cried. “I 
want you to go and do us a 
series something like Mr. 
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MARJORIE DAW 


Who is one of our brightest film stars, and 
whose portrayals of American girls make us 
feel proud of our country. Her latest release 
is with Herbert Rawlinson in “Cheated Hearts.” 


Lye 


\; 


Dooley.” He leaned back and fairly beamed 
satisfaction. He had done his best to make 
a humorist out of us. If failure followed it 
could only be because of shortsightedness and 
stubbornness on our part. We had our as- 
signment. 


ND so, as we were saying, it does not 
A seem to us that a character in a motion 
picture who is identified as a magazine editor 
ought also to be the hero, as is the case in “A 
Prince There Was.” ‘To be sure, he wasn’t a 
hardened editor, but just a sort of assistant. 
Moreover, he had a kind heart. When a maga- 
zine turned down a manuscript of the heroine’s, 
he bought the magazine and used the story to 
lead his Christmas number. Of course he had 
to fire the managing editor first and turn him 
out into a driving snow-storm. 

It sounds like a good idea. If every author 
who had a story turned down immediately 
bought a magazine, editors would be quite a 
different lot. The only thing which discour- 
ages us from following the idea is that we 
should have to buy so many magazines. Still, 
we might be able to accomplish it out of the 
saving in stamps. 
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IS A COLLEGE EDUCATION NECESSARY? 


Ask the girls. 


Nothing Permanent 
By Katherine Negley 


MARIAN'S employer sighed. She 
was so capable, but it was so 
evident she did not consider her posi- 
tion as permanent. She meant to marry. 

Her family sighed. 

They hoped she would not marry 
Reginald, for the young man was such 
an enigma. He was handsome and 
danced well, so he appealed to her 
ideas of romance. 

They did not approve of Clarence, 
for the could see he would never 
amount to anything, though he was a 
nice boy. He brought out the ma- 
ternal in Marian. Nor did they like 


Adolph with his theories and culture. 
was 


He enough, yet 
he satisfied the 


intellectual 


not practical 


side of 
Marian. 

The family 
hoped she 


would marry 
Herbert, with 
his riches and 
power, but it 
was plain she 
cared only for 
the good times 
he could give 
her. 
Then, 
denly, 


sud- 
she 





And there is no doubt as to what they will answer. 

by Held, of one branch of college education is graphic and truthful. 
here illustrated represent many hours of joyous practice after study of more prosaic things. 
the reward is worth the effort. 


married Horace. The family had not 
gone to the trouble to analyze him; 
Marian herself had never more than 
noticed him, and Horace seemed sur- 
prised and dazed at the turn events 
had taken. 

Then Horace began to worry—for 
Marian did not look upon marriage 
as anything permanent either. She 
openly avowed she meant to make a 
happy home until the children were 
old enough for school, then she would 
take up business again. 


A DILEMMA 


“Ever since Maizie inherited a mil- 
lion dollars from her uncle she has 
been afraid that someone will want to 
marry her for her money.” 

“Why doesn’t she give 
then?” 

“She afraid, if she did that, nobody 
would want to marry her at all.” 


it away, 


THEY COME HOME TO ROOST 
“What makes Budkins such a sad 
bird nowadays?” 
“Paying the bills for his wife’s fine 
feathers.” 


A DURABLE FEAST 
Mr. Goodpatter— What do you 
mean, haven't eaten for two days? 
You've eaten some garlic sausage. I 
can smell it on your breath. 
Mendicant—True, but that is some 
I ate two weeks ago. 


1? 





This pictorial demonstration, 
The graces and intimacies 
Surely 


On with the dance! 


Robinson Crusoe—Well, thank the 
Lord, this Christmas I’ll be safe from 
Aunt Matilda’s handmade cravats and 
those bargain stogies of Maria’s! 
















































A Gilbertian Lyric 
By Alma MacTammany 
With Apologies to W. S. G. 
H, I am the cook, and the house- 
maid, too, 
And the mate of Josiah Lee, 
And the laundress white, and the 
“cow” by night, 
And the nurse of the children three. 


And I never larf, and I never smile, 
And I never lark nor play, 
But scrub and work, with a painful 
irk, 
And this my mournful lay: 
Oh, I am the seamstress and marketer, 
The dish-washing, pot-cleaning belle 
Of the garbage can—and the furnace- 
man, 
And the window-cleaner as well. 
And thus the good ship, Matrimony, 
Sails with a crew of one; 
And the baby squeals, while I cook 
the meals, 
And I’m glad when the day is done. 


ELSEWHERE OCCUPIED 
“You don’t seem to have many boys 


in your Sunday School,” commented 
the visiting bishop. 
“No,” sighed the rector, “those not 


here are caddying for their fathers.” 


MAYBE SO 


“When is a doctor allowed to pre- 
scribe beer?” 

“When you ain’t sick enough for 
whiskey, I s’pose.” 


warns 


The Industrial Revolution 
By John G. Holme 


T is here and in full blast. I first 
noticed it some weeks ago on a 
certain Monday evening when I ¢e- 
turned to my modest bungalow in one 
of the suburbs. I saw the girnt of 
battle in my good wife’s gray eyes on 
entering the kitchen, and—I hate to 
say it, but the truth must be told—a 
reddish gloss which spread over the 
lower reaches of her shapely nose. 
This was two days after our own his- 
toric battle in which we gained our 
independence. The rebel forces con- 
sisted of my wife, daughter, aged 
“seven and goin’ on eight,” and my- 
self. The administration troops were 
led by our erstwhile cook-housekeeper, 
haughty and swollen with pride and 
wartime salary, and the stout Teutonic 
lady who visited us twice weekly to 
wash our linens and cottons and clean 
up the dust and dirt in a six-room 
cottage, which our cook-housekeeper 
could not dispose of owing to her 
social duties. The Teutonic lady 
charges us $10 for two days of 
six hours, each; the cook-housekeeper, 
$125 a month. The day I lost the 
Bridgeport contract, I came home and 
hurled my empty pocketbook at the 
cook-housekeeper, routing her at once. 
My wife, singlehanded, beat off 


ing her job of operating the 
electric washer and the vacuum 
cleaner. Her first day with the washer 
gave her a shiny nose. 

Across the street, Mr. Ross, a 
teacher of Latin in the public schools, 
reports a glorious victory after an 


engagement lasting two weeks, with 
three regiments of building § con- 
tractors. Mr. Ross is building his 


own house, and I helped him dig the 
cellar. My next door neighbor is 
making splendid progress mining, fig- 
uratively speaking, our national knit- 
ting industry by 
knitting the win- 
ter stock of socks 
for her family. 





Od 


the Teuton lady by pre-empt-, 





respondence 
chool. 

We're a happy 
community, but 
sometimes I 
wonder wheth- 
er that idiotic 
outfit up in 
Bridgeport has 
lived up to its 





threat. They \ 

were quite im- 

pudent in the 

letter turning 

down my bid, 

saying they’d be a 
d if they s] 





wouldn’t do the 

work themselves rather than pay my 
price. But I don't really care. They’re 
a cheap concern, anyway. 


SOMETHING “PHONEY” ABOUT 
IT, ANYWAY 


By Joseph E. Brasky 


‘THE other evening I went to see a 

play. It was a true picture of 
life, or a picture of true life or both. 
I enjoyed it. Everything was so 
natural, so real. Nothing was bor- 
rowed from the land of the impossible 
or improbable. Nothing happened 
that could not have happened in every- 
day life—in my own life. That is, 
not till the last act. Then the hero 
rushed to the telephone, called a num- 
ber and got his party before the echo 
of his voice died out. 


NOT WHAT HE WANTED 


“This speedometer,” asserted the 
agent, “is the most accurate one on 
the market. It has been tested under 
all sorts of conditions, and its read- 
ings have invariably been found to be 
absolutely correct.” 

“Very interesting,” admitted the car 
owner, “but haven’t you got one that 
can lie a little?” 


” 





Brother Bishop, 
my favorite 
neighbor, after a 
hard engagement 
with a superior 


force of boot- 
leggers, has in- 
stalled his own 
still in the base- 
ment of his 
home. We hope 
to get drunk 
every Saturday 
night beginning 
at eight o’clock 
sharp, p.m., Sat- 
urday, Nov. 26, 
1921. I have 
just graduated 
from the _ short 


course in plumb- 
ing offered by 
the Excelsior 
Plumbers’ Cor- 
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TAKING 


“I'm going to put Fido in the cellar this Christmas Eve 
He might scare Santa Claus away.” 
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EDITORIAL 


By Wititiam ALLEN WHITE 


INY TIM,” who voiced the 
. wish that God should “bless 
us every one,” has fallen into 


low repute in many high 
quarters. A cult has been 
thriving in America, particu- 
larly among our writers, for 
a decade or more, which 
holds that “Tiny Tim” is a 
low character. “Tiny Tim,” 
say the devotees of the cult, 
“provokes the shameful emo- 
tions of pity, tenderness and 
love which lead to all sorts 
of despicable impulses of no- 
bility. So, rather than see the world go to the 
emotional mush pot of good fellowship, we propose 
to deport Tim as a potential Red, and rally around 
‘Old Scrooge,’ the apotheosis of common sense!” 

Of course, “Old Scrooge” has his good points. 
He is safe and sane, and is by way of being thrifty, 
which helps clearing house reports and makes a 
fine showing every ten years on our Census. “Old 
Scrooge” would not waste our national energies in 
sentimental consideration for the under dog. The 
under dog is a nuisance, and the sooner he assumes 
his proper place in chop-suey the better; thus 
reasons “Old Scrooge.” Thus declare his fol- 
lowers. Ameliorations, panaceas, economic or 
political restraints upon a voracious devil forever 
taking the hindermost, all these offend “Old 
Scrooge” and his followers beyond language. So 
they hoot. And, chiefly, they are hooting at the 
blind and faithful followers of “Tiny Tim.” Some- 
thing may be said for “Tiny Tim”; so at this 
Christmas season let us say it. Tim’s anxiety was 
all for us. “God bless us, every one!” he cried. 
And everyone means the strong, as well as the 
weak; the poor and the rich, the lame, the halt, 
and the blind, along with the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. 

Some way in Tim's philosophy there is a stream 
of human life flowing across time and space with 
its billion bubbles of evanescent identity; gorgeous 
bubbles some, and gay; others somber bubbles, and 
purple with woe; golden bubbles and fleeting; drab 
bubbles and gray—all glistening upon the tide of 
life that is hurrying toward—what? God knows, 
who makes the bubbles in the reflection of His 
image and draws the tide unto His Great Desire. 
So Tim says in his joy, “God bless us every one!” 
But Scrooge and the gas house gang about him 
croak, “God bless us every one who is strong, every 
one who is cunning, every one who is comely, or 
wise, or acquisitive, or distinguished in any useful 
or profitable way. As for the rest of us? To Hell 
with us, where the Devil take us!” So old Scrooge 
and “Tiny Tim” stand challenging each other 
through the years, each the legatee of the older 
philosophers; Diogenes and the Christ, the prophets 
of Baal and Isaiah, the priests of Pharaoh, and the 
Moses who defied them. 

Christmas is an old, old festival, older than 
Christendom, older than the laws of Moses. It has 





arisen from a primitive yearning in man’s heart, 
some glow of man’s gratitude for things outside 
himself; gratitude for the fields’ bounty at the 


harvest’s close; for the sun’s warmth and the winds’ 
ministering; and for the comforting fellowship of 
his kind—all of his kind, slave and master, king 
and wife and concubine, old friends and new foes. 
At the year’s end, when the sun is far in the south, 
all of life’s significance and meaning gestates in 
the heart. There is the lowly manger and there 
is born the eternal hope out of the year’s grateful 
remembrance and the abiding faith that life is good 
—all life. Thus, from the deepest joy in the old, 
old heart of man comes the cry of “Tiny Tim,” 
“God bless us every one!” And so—a merry Christ- 
mas! 


THE RETURN OF THE ORATOR 


HE other day in Arlington President 
Harding addressed nearly a quarter of 
a million people. Twenty thousand or 
so saw him. The others assembled in 
great meetings, chiefly out of doors, 
heard him over the amplifiers attached 
to the telephone system which deliv- 
ered his speech to half a score of great 

American cities as far west as San Francisco. The 

number of stations receiving the voice might have 

been multiplied by hundreds. In a grave national 
crisis the voice of a President might easily ring out 
in a thousand cities and towns calling the people 
to any cause. This means the return of the orator. 

For thirty years he has been fading into the back- 
ground of our public life. His habitat has been 
the public dinner, the Chautauqua platform, the 
dedication of the monument, the formal occasional 
address—Fourth of July, Lincoln’s birthday, Co- 
lumbus Day. The amplifier restores the orator to 
his own. Also it threatens the printed page. It is 
but a step to the inevitable invention which will 
hold the orator’s voice for a few hours in a phono- 
graph record to be poured out in every home a few 
hours after the event. It is easy to fancy a service 
carrying a numbered catalogue of the world’s events 
flashed on the living-room wall of any home and 
providing a switchboard by which by plugging in 
the favorite numbers one could sit by the fire and 
hear all the day’s great speeches. Add to that the 
movie by wire and correlate voice and action in 
the talking movie and reporting becomes a mechan- 
ical chore. But what becomes of the newspapers? 

Here is something for the print paper trust to con- 
sider. The railroad owners let the trolley car pat- 
ents escape to public care; the tramway owners 
allowed automobile patents to pass from them and 
the auto makers now see they should have bought 
the flying machine and smashed it. The news- 
paper owners should profit by these examples. Who 
shall say that in ten years we shall not bring into 
our homes the roar of the flames of the great fire 
with the voices of the fireman and even the cries 
of agony of the victims with vivid picture of the 
event a few hours after it occurs? Or the roar of 
the mob and its bestial faces? Or the testimony of 
the blushing co-respondent and the smirk of the 
jurors? Or the great statesmar’s dying words and 
the picture of his last moments? Or the wedding of 
the gum king’s daughter with the crash of her 
jewels? The American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation should swallow its words condemning the 
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sabotage of labor, buy this amplifier and hold it off 
the market till the patent expires. Only by some 
such magnificent sabotage of invention will the 
printed page be saved to posterity and our public 
offices filled with deserving editors or their serfs. 
S ing of the conference for partial naval dis- 
armament last month was a Japanese reporter— 
an elderly man, but not old. Before him, a few 
feet away, rose the Japanese plenipotentiary dele- 
gate, Baron Kato, a wise old man. Said the Japan- 
ese reporter to his American seat-mate, “Forty 
years ago, when I was young, I and my family had 
to bow with our faces in the dust of the road when 
he and his kind passed, keeping our faces hid and 
our eyes shut until he was out of sight. Now we 
reporters are getting up a round robin to tell him 
what to do about disarmament.” The round robin 
failed. But that it was a hope is much worth while. 
At the elbow of the American reporter sat a man- 
aging editor who said: “I assigned our star reporter 
to cover the launching of the battleship West Vir- 
ginia to-day, on the theory that it would be the 
last launching of a capital ship from the American 
Continent for all time.” It may not be the last. 
But it is a realizable hope that within the century 


there may be a last. These are Christmas stories. 
They are tributes to that young Galilean carpenter- 


HUMAN PROGRESS 
ITTING in the reporters’ gallery at the: open- 





philosopher who diced to dramatize the precept that 
a world is better than otherwise wherein men do 
unto others as they would have others do unto 
them. The philosophy of Jesus was practically 
applied to life as the moving principle which made 
these two Christmas stories worth reading. How 
the temple Pharisees—practical men and shrewd— 
must have laughed when they heard of the cruci- 
fixion. Doubtless they chuckled, “Well, that ought 
to hold Him for a while!” But some way it didn’t. 


HIGH-PRICED PRIVILEGE 


N THESE gala days we may well consider the 

case of Truman Newberry of Michigan. The 

evidence shows rather conclusively that it cost 
the Newberry family a fortune to send Mr. New- 
berry to the Senate where he may associate with 
Tom and Jim Watson, Jim Reed and Steve Elkins 
upon terms of social and intellectual equality. High 
privilege; but high priced—too high. The Supreme 
Court has decided that the Federal Government 
cannot prohibit the rich man from buying his way 
into the United States Senate by advertising him- 
self shamelessly and for cash. But the immorality 
of the transaction is patent. The United States 
Senate can stand by the law or stand by public 
morals, in this case of Truman Newberry. Its 
action, however, indicates its estimate of itself— 
whether it considers itself an organ of democratic 
government or a rich man’s private rendezvous. 
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The Bribing of Dramatic Critics 


By Grorce JEAN NATHAN 


the American Credo that dramatic 

critics may be bribed in one way 
or another, and that in their time each 
one of themis. The critic, I am told, 
may be bribed with money, with flat- 
tery, with dinner parties (or, better 
still, supper parties), with a pretty 
girl, or with one or more of a dozen 
other things. God knows, I hope it 
is true! Here I have been a dramatic 
critic for eighteen years, and the only 
lewd pourboires I have ever got out 
of it have been a free quarter cigar 
from Al Woods, a copy of “The Return 
of Peter Grimm” affectionately in- 
scribed by David Belasco, and a vocif- 
erous threat to knock my block off 
from Morris Gest. It isn’t fair. For 
during these eighteen years there 
hasn’t been a critic on a New York 
newspaper who, at Christmas - time, 
hasn't got a fine twenty-dollar box of 
Pall Mall cigarettes from the Schu- 
berts; who hasn’t been invited to have 
tea in Belasco’s “studio” (I am very 
fond of tea: it is more filling than 
“The Return of Peter Grimm,” which, 
incidentally, I could have got for noth- 
ing from my publisher); who hasn’t 
had an excellent dinner or supper with 
Emily Stevens, Margaret Wycherly, 
Lola Fisher or Laurette Taylor; who 
hasn’t got $500 in advance royalties 
from Oliver Morosco or some other 
manager on a _ never-to-be-produced 
play of his; who hasn’t been flatter- 
ingly “consulted” by Winthrop Ames 
or Lee Kugel; who hasn't had a fine 
free supper with schnapps on the Zieg- 
feld roof; who hasn’t received charm- 
ing New Year’s cards from a dozen 
sagacious actresses; who hasn’t been 
shrewdly kidded by George M. Cohan; 
who hasn't had a short-time but lucra- 
tive job as a literary press-agent from 
Arthur Hopkins or William Harris, 
Ir.; or who hasn't got a free automo- 
bile ride and a toothsome roadhouse 
Welsh rabbit from some manager who 
wished his “honest opinion” of the 
show opening that night at Stamford 
or Far Rockaway. 


[' IS one of the cardinal articles of 


PROTEST against the neglect of 
me. I am jealous. Am I so 
much better than anyone else that I 
should be made to suffer when all this 
enviable bribery is going on? I am 
not. I want to be bribed too. Why 
should I be blackballed simply because 
1 write for magazines? Why should 
I be regarded as the only critic in 
New York who can’t be approached? 
Damned if I know! It’s ridiculous. 
For years, the late Richard Mansfield 
used to bribe the provincial newspaper 
dramatic critics by inviting them to 
supper in his private car after the 
show, and by presenting them—right 
after the demitasse and cognac—with 
a large photograph of himself auto- 
graphed, “To the greatest dramatic 
critic in America, with gratitude for 
his help and advice, from his respect- 
ful friend, Richard Mansfield.” For 
years, a certain New York firm of 
managers paid one well-known critic 
(now dead) well for his “valuable ad- 
vice” during rehearsals, while another 
producer furnished his flat for him for 
the same “valuable advice.” For 
years, a certain New York manager 
has never failed, when a newspaper 
reviewer takes sick, to send up to the 
house a splendid basket of fruit. And 
what have I got after a show, or for 
“valuable advice” (of which I am full), 
or when I am sick? In the words 
of Bert Williams’ song—nuthin’! No- 
body loves me. I am a rank failure. 
I am the Two Orphans in one. 


N ORDER, therefore, to set the 

managers at rest concerning my 
honesty and to indicate to them pre- 
cisely in what directions, and for how 
much, I may be bribed, I have care- 
fully prepared the following catalogue. 
Cheques will please be certified, and 
all packages dziivered between 4 and 
5:30 p.m.: 


To praise Robert B. Mantell’s 


“King Lear” ... . $5,000 
To enthuse over & ‘Hartley 
Manners’ plays .......... $4,800 


and two neckties 


Is 


To say that Samuel Shipman 


is a great dramatist....... $7,500 


To write a laudatory para- 
graph about Lou Tellegen..Around- 
trip ticket to Atlantic 
City, and a box of Villar 
y Villar perfectos. 
To say that Mrs. Leslie Carter 
is beautiful ... A ma- 
hogany humidor, and $10. 
To say that Mary Eaton is 
beautiful . 
To write a fine notice of “A 
Bill of Divorcement” ..Six silk 
shirts, a first edition ‘of 
“Jurgen,” and $50. 
To admire the Hattons...... 
and a new fur overcoat. 
To write a flattering review 
of William A. _wr™ pro- 
ductions ; 
automobile tires, a ‘pair of 
Fownes’ gloves, a dozen 
linen handkerchiefs, and 
$15. 
To say that Elsie oun is a 
genius ..... : One 
Cleveland, O., 5i' , Water 
Bond, due July 1 , 1938. 
To say that “The Easiest 
Way” is one of the om 
American plays ...... 
To work up an ecstasy over A. 
A. Milne ... $300 
and a box of Corona Cor- 
onas. 
To print a picture of Edmund 
Breese ...... Mitt. 2 @ 6 
pearl scarf- -pin. 
To write a eulogy of Walter 
Hampden ..... Four 
free dinners at The Play- 
ers club, with taxi-cabs 


. Nothing. 


$10,020 


Four 


both ways. 
To go to another play by 
George Scarborough . a wet 


of Joseph Conrad, and a 
pair of gold and ruby 
sleeve buttons. 
To praise Eugene O'Neill. 
To praise Edward Childs Car- 
penter ; ; 
anda bronze writing- table 
set. 
To admire elaborately Ben Ali 
Haggin’s living pictures. . 
quarts of Pommery sec. 
To defend the Actors’ Equity 
Association as a benefit to 
the theater Ne .One kiss 
on the forehead ‘from 
Vice - President Ethel 
Barrymore. 
To admire Ethel Barrymore, 
the actress . ae 


. Nothing. 
$2,000 


. Three 


Nothing. 
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Judge’s Favorites—“Mlle. Marguerite, 


To admire Emily Stevens, the 

actress ... 
case of real ‘Wiirtembur- 
ger, a gold seidel, and a 
half dozen boxes of im- 
ported anchovies. 

To write a favorable review 
of a libretto by Anne Cald- 
well 

and two. 
pillows. 

To go to the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theater on a stormy 
night oe 

To go to the ‘Neighborhood 
Playhouse in Grand Street, 
ditto ... 

To hold that Allan Pollock is 
a fine actor. pee 

bottle of Chateau ‘Latour 
1914, one bottle of Pies- 
porter, and two bottles of 
Marquis de Mun. 

To rave over Otis Skinner. 
suit of clothes and a Swiss 
watch. 

To print a aueesin of Russ 

Whytal . 
and one 
Martin’s 
shakers. 


handsome sofa 


of ‘Martin ‘and 
silver cocktail- 


One 


$500 


$150 


$1,500 


A new 


$200 


” 


To say that Helen Hayes is 
the new Maude Adams.... T h e 

silver cocktail-shaker full. 

To work up a good notice of 
Booth Tarkington’s plays..A set of 

Booth Tarkington’s novels. 


To recant and write that 
“Swords” was a great poetic 
drama ..... avccse 9,008 
and a new Knox hat. 
To recant and write that 
“Clair de Lune” was a great 
poetic drama $2,000 


and a photograph of Dr. 
Frank Crane. 
To print an enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the Drama 
ON Eee se 
promise that the person 
who borrowed my copies 
of Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s “The Terrible 
Meek,” “The Army with 
Banners” and “The Neces- 
sary Evil” will not return 
them. 
To hail William Vaughn 
Moody’s “The Great Di- 
vide” as a masterpiece..A Har- 
vard flag, and a V. and § 
phonograph record. 


(9 


with Irving Berlin’s 


Music Box Revue. 


To say that Augustus Thomas 
is the dean of American 


dramatists ... : $350 
and a free ticket to “The 
Music Box Revue.” 
To say that Edward Sheldon 
is a genius.... .Around- 


trip ticket to ‘Bermuda, 
and three pairs of flannel 
trousers. 


HIS, obviously, is not a complete 
list; there are at least one hundred 
items not on it; but it will perhaps 
give an idea of certain openings in my 
integrity. I respectfully urge the 
managers and others to give it their 


close scrutiny. If the fees strike 
them as disproportionately high in 
certain instances, I might even con- 


sider a slight reduction. I, too, want 
to be bribed. I want to know how 
it feels. And I am ready to go half- 
way to get the sensation. All com- 
munications may be addressed to me 
in care of the office of this periodical. 
Please use plain envelopes. 





— 

















The Christmas tree of his dreams 


SOLD 


“You will observe,” said the real 
estate agent, “that the kitchen of this 
house is equipped with all modern im- 
provements, including an apparatus 
for distilling water or anything for 
drinking purposes.” 

“T’ll take the house,” agreed the 
prospect. 
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“PEACE ON EARTH” 


Portrait of the man who designs the 
Merry Xmas cards 


The Brontosaurus 
By Ivy KELLERMAN REED 


THE Brontosaurus whom I choose 
As subject of my rhyme, 
Lived many years before mankind, 
In Mesozoic time. 


His length was sixty feet or so. 
He was a monstrous beast, 

A lizard-footed reptile, who 
Weighed twenty tons at least. 


His neck was long, his body short, 
His head was very small, 

Compared with creatures living now, 
He had no brains at all. 


His lengthy tail was powerful, 
No doubt it helped to swim, 
As both the water and the land 
Were quite all right for him. 


With hind legs bigger than the front. 
But massive all, and strong, 

He made in prehistoric mud 
Tracks one yard wide and long. 


For food he ate aquatic plants. 
And juicy land ones, too; 

Considering his startling size. 
He needed quite a few! 


™»” 





NATURALLY EEE 


“What has | Ka 
become of 
Riggles, the 
famous contor- 
tionist?” 

“The last 
time I heard of 
the poor chap 
he was afflicted 
with rheuma- 
tism and was in 
a bad way—having a terrible struggle 
to make both ends meet.” 


My Walnut Ranch 


By GEORGE F. PAUL 


WHEN I grow up to be a man 
I’ll buy a western ranch 
And plant it thick with walnut trees 
To bear on every branch 
A hundred walnuts plump and fat 
And big as butter balls, 
The kind that fellers always like 
To pelt against the walls. 
And then I’ll have two piles of clubs 
All cut up 
two feet 
long, 

And these I'll 
put into 
the hands 

Of young- 
sters quick 
andstrong. 

And when I! 
give a sig- 
nal loud 

Upon my 
megaphone 

They all will 

club the rip- 

ened nuts 

And makethe 
old trees 
groan. 

So if you hear 
a mighty 
noise, 

Like San 
Francisco's 
quake, 

And if you feel 
your house 
begin 

To tremble 
and to 
shake, 

You'll know 
that it is 
nutting 
time 

On every 
leafy 
branch 

That bears a 
hundred 
bouncing 
nuts A close-up of Santa 

On my new if he were to bring 
w al nut everything little 


Billie has enumerated 
ranch. in his Christmas list. 




















Tale of the Tortured 
Terrier 
By Bert ADAIR SEELHOFF. 
T=: say I’m mad! Of course 
I am, 
I’ve got good cause to be. 
For days I haven’t had a bite; 
My ribs you piainly see. 
I haven’t even had a drink— 
They’ve chased me day and night, 
[ haven’t even had a bath— 
I know I look a fright. 


The trouble started with some boys 
Who, now I know, were bad. 

! took it all in fun at first, 
Although it made me sad. 


They chased me ’til I almost dropped, 
They threw hard stones and ran, 
And then, not satisfied with that, 
They tied me to a can! 
{ didn’t mean to hurt them much, 
But just to make them see 
Chey couldn’t trifle with a dog 
That had a pedigree. 
And when they felt my sharp white 
teeth, 
And yelled out, coward kke, 
“Mad dog! Mad dog! Mad dog! 
Mad dog!” 
I knew ’twas time to hike. 


And now they hunt me with a gun, 
To shoot me, ’cause I’m mad. 

[ guess I’m mad—I’ll say I am, 
I’m mad, yes, dog-gone mad! 


Katie. 


“Come 
to watch for him now.” 


on, It’s your turn 


EGG VIEW NEWS-NOTES 
By Leslie Van Every 


= LUMLEY has got rid of his 
new shotgun. He simply couldn’t 
stand for being kicked off his own 
premises. 

Too much Plato Prouty has forced 
Bill Waite, our grocer, into letting 
Miss Phrony Edgin, his clerk, go. Bill 
told Phrony that she could no longer 
be in love and his employ simultane- 
ously. 





The ‘Middle Son” 


By LUCILE CRITES. 
I TELL you what it ain’t no fun 
To have to be the “middle son”; 
Big brother’s clothes I’ve had to wear, 
Until, if I wuz grown, I’d swear. 


Big brother gets a suit so trim, 

A new straw hat, that just fits him, 
But when that suit begins to “shine,” 
He says it’s time to call it mine. 
Then soon his hat’s too small for him, 
And though there’s nothing left but 

brim, 

They always hand it down to me, 
He gets another new one—see? 


I never had a brand new toy, 
’Cause I am just the “middle boy,” 
My oldest brother got ’em new, 
And what wuz left, for me must do. 


I’d like to get it back, oh, gee! 

On my next brother, younger’n me, 

But when /’ve worn clothes ’bout the 
town, 

There’s nothing left to hand on down. 


And so my youngest brother too, 
Is always gettin’ something new; 
I tell you what, it ain’t much joy, 
In being just the “middle boy.” 


A WHOLESALER 
Grandma—Jack, the Giant Killer, 
you know, wore seven-league boots. 
Little Bobbie—Gee, gran’ma! He 
must have been some bootlegger. 
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best. 


All others at regular rates. 





First Prize 
THE VENTRILOQUIST 


On a warm summer’s after- 
noon a resident was talking to a 
traveling ventriloquist who was 
going to put on a show that night 
in a little Southern town. An 
old darky approached. He was 
balancing a clothes basket on his 
head from which protruded the 
front paws and head of a large 
turtle he had just caught in the 
river. 

“Let’s have some fun with the 
cld darky,” said the ventriloquist. 
So he threw his voice into the 
basket: “What are you going to 
do with me?” 

The old darky stopped and 
rolled his eyes toward the basket 
and then moved on. 

Again the question was asked 
supposedly by the turtle: “What 
are you going to do with me?” 

The old man stopped and asked: 
“Did you speak to me?” 

The voice replied: “Yes; I 
said, what are you going to do 
with me?” 


The old negro, a picture of 


fright, replied: “I’s gwine ter 
drap you right heah!” And he 
dropped basket and turtle and 


fled. 











Second Prize 


THE ELECTIONEER 


In a Western city, just before an 
election for city officers, one of the 
candidates, a Mr. Grow, a very fat 
man who aspired to be councilman 
from his ward, made a house to house 
canvass soliciting votes. 

At one place his knock brought 
forth a young and frisky dog, which 
leaped through the open door when it 
was opened by the lady of the house, 
and ran the candidate off the porch 
and down the front walk toward the 
gate. 

The woman at the door, knowing 
the dog to be harmless, called to the 
fleeing candidate, “What are you run- 
ning for, Mr. Grow?” 

And Mr. Grow, with the office in his 
mind, even in the presence of danger, 
called back between gasps, “Council- 
man of this ward, madam!” 


ES TO 


WHAT IT LOOKED LIKE 


In one of our foreign districts the 
teacher just out of normal school was 
teaching her little class of German 
children the word “hat.” 

She drew on the board the crude 
shape and figure of a hat. She was 
quite zealous. All must be clear. To 
make the lesson more sure and the 
hat more natural she added a feather. 

“What would you say is on the 
board now?” she expectantly asked. 
“Well, Karl,” she indicated, “you may 
answer.” 

“Please, teacher, I vould say it vas 
a shicken,” Karl beamingly responded. 


LOGIC 

The children had a package ready to 
mail to a cousin who was spending the 
summer in Colorado. Their mother 
told each one to write something in 
the letter that was to go with it. 
John, aged four, picked up an old letter 
from his father’s desk and said very 
seriously: “I’m going to send Alice 


this letter. It’s a good letter, and 
it’s already written.” 
INHERITED 


Johnny Browne was the brightest 
boy in his class, but was also the 
naughtiest. After a time the teacher’s 
patience was exhausted. She wrote a 
note and gave it to Johnny for his 
mother, who read the following: 

“John Browne is the brightest boy 
in the class, but also thé most mis- 
chievous. What shall I do?” 

Without a word John’s mother wrote 
the following in the upper left hand 
corner: 

“Do as you like. 
full with his father.” 


THE CHASER 

The children had an old-fashioned 
music box. Their music was the airs 
of all nations; and mother, in the room 
below the nursery, was shocked to hear 
“The Watch on the Rhine” played at 
frequent intervals. So she called the 
little ones down. 

“Helen,” she said to the eldest, aged 
nine, “do you know what that tune 
you are playing so much is?” 

Before Helen could answer, up piped 
Billy, a lad of five. “Why, of course, 
mother, we know it’s the German’s 
song, but you see we play it when 
we're tired and want to sit down!” 


I've my hands 


TELL 


JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 


JUSTIFYING HASTE 


He was well past three score years 
and ten, and when, a few months after 
burying his second wife, he took unto 
himself a third only about half his 
own age, it created a furore in the 
small Southern town in which he re- 
sided. Being a pillar in his church, 
a meeting was called to look into the 
matter. 

“Brother Bankston,” began one of 
the elders, after a tactful approach of 
the subject by another member, “don’t 
you think you were in rather much of 
a hurry in this last matrimonial ven- 
ture?” 

The old man arose and gave the 
gathering a sweeping look. “Brethren, 
most assuredly I was ina hurry. You 
must remember I am _  seventy-odd 
years old, and I have to be in a hurry 
with anything I want to do now.” 


LITTLE JOHNNY’S CURIOSITY 


Little Johnny, though he had been 
to the poultry show the night befcre 
with his father and his uncle, insisted 
that he be taken again on the night 
that his mother and aunt decided to go. 
After pleadings didn’t serve to daunt 
the little fellow’s determination, it 
was decided to take him along. 

While at the show the lad enjoyed 
himself immensely, but on the way out 
of the building he seemed rather re- 
luctant to leave, and continually looked 
back inquiringly. Finally he said to 
his mother, “Ma, let’s wait until they 
let the animals loose.” 


“Why, Johnny,” said the mother, 
“they don’t let the animals loose.” 
“Oh, yes, they do,” said Johnny 


“Last night Pa said to Uncle Henry, 
‘let’s stick around awhile. We might 
get a chance to pick up a couple of 
chickens.’ ” 


PAT’S PHILOSOPHY 
Pat and Mike were working on the 


section. An extra freight train came 
unexpectedly around a curve. Mike 
jumped from the track, but Pat 


dropped his shovel and took to his 
heels in front of the train. The engi- 
neer whistled, but Pat kept running 
and finally rolled off the rails just as 
the train was about to run him down. 

“Why didn’t ye git off the track, ye 
blamed fool?” demanded Mike. 

“Well, ye see,” panted Pat, “it was 
better runnin’ on the track.” 
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WITH THE COLLEGE WIT 








Irrepressible, 
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A Bum Drawing. 
—Washington Jefferson Wag Jag. 


COLLEGE 
As She Looks 

To the movie producer: The one 
and only Utopia. 

To the girl back home: A delightful 
place simply bubbling over with sport, 
adventure and romance. 

To the folks back home: An excel- 
lent opportunity for a young man to 
learn how to spend money. 

To the professor: A gift to civiliza- 
tion for the education of the masses 
and the consequent betterment of hu- 
manity in general. 

To the student: A hard place to get 
into, stay in, or get out of.—Pennsyl- 
vania Punch Bowl. 


TRACED 


“Marjie, have you been smoking?” 

“No, mother.” 

“But your breath smells of tobacco.” 

“Father kissed me good-bye.” 

“But father doesn’t smoke.” 

“I know it, mother, but his stenog 
does.”—Illinois Siren. « 





Feed ’Em and Weep. 
—Pitt Panther 


laure 


Joyous, 


PRICELESS LOVE 
WHEN thy little eyes are turned 
Sweetly up to mine— 

When my boyish heart has burned 
Beating close to thine— 


When the stars that grace the sky 
Twinkle in thy hair— 

When thou giv’st a gentle sigh 
Whilst I breathe a prayer— 


When I hear thee softly say 
“Come and kiss me, Mike!”— 
Then I know I have to pay 
Anything you like. 
—Harvard Lampoon 
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Maren 


He—Is he old? 

She—Is he? Why, he’s so old that 
he thinks Thursday’s as good a night 
as Wednesday!—Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 


LEGITIMATE REASON 
“Why did he soak you?” 
“TI said his brother looked like a sap.” 
“That ain’t no reason.” 
“No—but they’re twin brothers.”— 
Washington Sun Dodger. 


Mother (visiting son’s room)—Son, 
what’s that bottle in your closet? 

Son—Why—er—that’s hair tonic. 

“That funny. Your father uses the 
same thing, and he’s been bald for 
thirty years.”—Yale Record. 


He—Well, I’ve passed Theoret at 
last. 

She—Honestly? 

“What difference does that make?” — 
Mass. Tech. Voo Doo 
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First Bachelor Girl—I always look 
under the bed before I retire. 

Second Bachelor Girl—So do I, but 
I never have any luck.—Dartmouth 
Jack o’ Lantern. 


THE TROUBLES OF GENTLE 
JANE 
(GENTLE JANE, in evening dress, 
Got caught upon a brier: 
She cried, “Oh, Law!” when the men 
all saw 
She wa’nt no ball of fire. 


“How full it is!” sighed gentle Jane, 
In accents of emotion, 

“How full it is, how very full 
Of water is the ocean!” 


A cobra chanced upon the bench 
By nervous, gentle Jane. 
She laid him out with a monkey 
wrench, 
And resumed her book again. 


Gentle Janey, full of ire, 
Spied a hairy young bamboozle; 
She pushed him in the kitchen fire, 
And chuckled in her goozle. 
—Harvard Lampoo.. 





“This Guy Darwin Had a Heluva 
Nerve.” 
—Columbia Jester. 
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FIXING IT 


Judge—Did you steal those hogs? 

Rastus—No, suh. I nevah stole no 
hawgs, Jedge, yo’ honor. 

“Have you money to hire a lawyer 
to defend you?” 

“No, suh, I ain’t got no money, 
Jedge; but I kin give him one o’ de 
hawgs.”—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


THE FRENCH SPORTSWOMAN—Georges 
Carpentier was talking to a girl re- 
porter. 

“The modern Frenchman,” he said, 
“is well up in sport, but the French 
woman is still rather retrograde. 

“I know a young Frenchwoman who 
called a friend up on the telephone the 
other day and said: 

“I’m sorry to trouble you, dear 
madame, but can you give me a good 
recipe for cooking clay pigeons? Jacques 
has just sent me word that he is go- 
ing out to shoot some, and he is sure 
to bring a lot home, and I can’t find a 
single word about them in the cook- 
book.’ "—Detroit Free Press. 





“I hope you are saving that money 
that was left you, George. With care, 
you ought to be able to live comfort- 
ably for the rest of your life.” 

“Oi means to, Squire—Oi be agoin’ 
to use some of it to get a divorce, I 
be.”—London Opinion. 





the World’s 
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The anderer — Well, that fair 
knocks it! Wot wiv their seats in 
Parlyment an’ their seats outside, soon 
us men won't ’ave a seat to call our 
own!—Passing Show (London). 


Or Course, Miss INNOCENCE — It 
looked to her like a big idea. She had 
discovered one of those elusive, seduc- 
tive, tantalizing little tops, so popular 
now, in which the mere spinning of it 
gives one opportunity to take one, take 
all, pay three, etc. Being an Indianap- 
olis school teacher, she immediately 
noted it as a novelty. 

“Such a clever little thing,” she said 
to the clerk. “I’ve never seen a top 
like it before. What are they for?” 

“Well, they’re a sort of diversion,” 
the saleswoman replied. “Many people 
use them financially.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, of course. How 
many of them have you. I was just 
thinking they would be splendid in 
teaching the children combinations in 
numbers — nice for arithmetic, as it 
were.”—IJndianapolis News. 


DARWIN WINS—A visitor in an Aus- 
tralian home inquired of his host’s little 
son, “Do you go to school now?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And what do you learn—reading, 
writing, sums?” 

“Oh, yes, and I learn religion, too.” 

“Religion?” 

“Yes, I learn the little religion which 
teaches that we all come from Adam. 
But my older brother is in a higher 
class; he learns the big religion and 
that teaches that we all come from 
monkeys.”—Boston Transcript. 


PoPULAR ATTENTION—“Why do you 
think a classical education is not desir- 
able for your boy, Josh?” 

“Folks don’t appreciate it,” replied 
Farmer Corntassel. “I never yet saw 
a summer boarder who was educated 
enough to hold his audience when a 
feller pulled out a pack of cards and 
began to do tricks.”—Washington Star. 
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Humor 


BoRROWED—Mary came in from reces 
chewing gum for dear life. The teache: 
noticed her and said sharply: 

“Mary, come here and put your gum 
in the waste basket.” 

Mary took the gum from her mouth, 
but did not put it in the waste basket. 
And again the teacher said: 

“Mary, I told you to put that gum 
in the waste basket.” 

This time Mary started to cry and 
replied: 

“Miss J., I won’t chew the gum any 
more, but I can’t put it in the basket. 
It’s my sister’s gum and I have to give 
it back at noon.”—IJndianapolis News. 


LEADING THE BLIND—“What is your 
son doing since he got through college?” 

“Acting as an usher at weddings. 
That’s about all.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 








CAUSE FOR ALARM 


Briggs—So you didn’t hear the 
burglar until he was leaving the house. 
Were you alarmed? 

Griggs—I should say so. I thought 
it the cook sneaking out on us.— 
Boston Transcript. 
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Y 
Tragedian — I hope to make a 
furore with my Hamlet!” 
Comedian—Oh, rather! More than 
a few, I should say!—Passing Show 
(London). 
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Mr. Jones—Mary has cooked this steak too much again—didn’t you 


reprimand her about it last week? 


Mrs. Jones—Yes, dear, but you're two girls late—the present cook’s 
name is Florence!—Passing Show (London). 


THE APPLAUSE WAS DEAFENING—The 
trap drummer in the jazz orchestra had 
been hitting the hootch. He had set 
his music stand within reach, but it 
started to fall. He reached for it and 
it upset and hit the bass drum. The 
drum rolled over, dropping the crash 
cymbal, and upset the xylophone, and 
the xylophone knocked over the cow- 
bell. In reaching for the xylophone the 
drummer’s feet slipped and he sat down 
on the baby squawker and the wood 
block fell with a loud crash on the 
tympani. 

“What wonderful music,” gurgled the 
jazz jane. “This orchestra certainly 
keeps right up to date on all the new 
stuff.”—Medicine Lodge Index. 
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IN THE NURSERY 
“Willie!” 
“Yes, Mamma.” 
“What in the world are you pinch- 
ing baby for? Let him alone!” 
“Aw, I ain’t doin’ nothin’! We’re 
only playin’ automobile, an’ he’s th’ 
horn!”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 











SAME MotTions—“It has ays been 
a great mystery to me,” re ked the 
Observer of Events and Things, “why 
it never tires a man to play a fiddle 
all day, but wears him out so quickly 
when he attempts to cut a little wood.” 
—Yonkers Statesman, 


Don’t GIVE THEM A CHANCE—“They 
have a new phonograph.” 

“All right. Let’s stay away until 
the novelty has worn off.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 

A MUSICAL ExPERT—“A” Operator— 
“Has Marjorie any education along 
musical lines? 

“B” Operator—I should say so! 
Name any record and she can tell you 
what’s on the other side!—Telephone 
Review. 


AN OBSERVATION—Man has conquered 
the air. The young lady at the piano 
next door hasn’t.—Detroit News. 


A STONY PARENT — Diner — Here, 
waiter, take these eggs away. They’re 
as hard as rocks. 

Waiter—Sorry, but they are as soft as 
we can cook them. They were laid by 
a Plymouth Rock hen.—Farm Life. 


EXPERT—“That man has dined in this 
restaurant every day for over a year, 
and has never failed to fold up his nap- 
kin each time when he is through eat- 
ing,” said the waiter in a down-town 
restaurant. “Still he knows that as 
soon as he-leaves I throw the napkin 
into the laundry. He just wastes his 
energy.” 

“Who is the man?” 

“His name is Johnson. He’s an 
efficiency expert.”—New York Sun. 


YeES—WuHAT?—A writer says chop 
suey is not what it used to be. He will 


now confer a great favor by telling us 
New York Morn- 


what it used to be. 
ing Telegraph. 
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CAUSED ’EM TO HESITATE 

“Well, Mose, how’d the races come 
out yesterday?” 

“Putty good, suh, putty good; on’y 
some fool drapped a bag o’ oats on 
de track an’ all de hosses hesitated.” — 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


THE PRACTICAL WAITER—A certain 
Barber County man was in Topeka 
several years ago and when dinner was 
served at one of the hotels roasting 
ears were on the menu. He is ex- 
tremely fond of corn in this style and 
he ordered some. The corn was fine. 
He gave the colored waiter an order for 
some more. This was very quickly 
disposed of and the waiter “repeated.” 
This happened five times before the 
hungry man was satisfied. As he com- 
pleted his dinner with a glass of water, 
he was at peace with all the world and 
turning to the waiter he remarked: 
“What do you think of that kind of a 
dinner?” The waiter grinned and re- 
marked, “Well, suh, boss, this yeah is 
the highest priced hotel in Kansas— 
don’t you think you’ll could save some 
money by boardin’ at a livery bahn?”— 
Medicine Lodge Index. 


THE JAZZ CouRSE—“Waiter.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T’ll have some of this.” 

“You are having it now, sir. 

“a7” 

“The orchestra’s playing it.’—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald, 


DAYS OF FRIENDSHIP Past—Mistress 
—When I engaged you, Susan, you told 
me that you had no man friends. Now, 
almost every time I come into the 
kitchen I find a man there. 

Susan—Bless you, mum, he ain’t no 
friend of mine! 

“Then who is he?” 

“My husband.”—Boston Transcript. 
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“So you desire to become my son-in-law?” 


“No, I don’t. 


But if I marry your daughter, sir, I don’t very well 


see how I can get out of it."—Weekly Telegraph. 
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Burglar—Guv’nor, I’m desprit! 
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I want money! 


Weary Actor-Manager (after weeks of rehearsal)—Too weak alto- 


Put some pep into it! 


gether! 
See?—Passing Show 


then shoot! 


HANDICAP NECESSARY—“Do you think 
there is any such thing as luck in busi- 
ness?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Dustin Stax. 
“Without the element of luck only the 
smartest men could make money, which 
would be distinctly unfair.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


WHEN—Jack—What do you consider 
the best years of a woman’s life? 

Mac—Oh, the first five years she’s 
eighteen, I should say! — Cartoons 
Magazine. 








GUZZLES 


“What-all sorts of drinks d’ye have 
here, ma’am?” asked a freckle-necked 
customer in the rapid fire restaurant. 

“Tea, coff’, milk and four kinds o’ 
soup!” briskly returned Heloise, the 
waitress.—Boston Transcript. 


Her GAME—An Indiana woman went 
around the public golf course in 122 
strokes and 97 sandburs.—South Bend 
Tribune. 


A CHANGED MAN—“You say Mr. Dub- 
waite is afflicted with golf?” 

“— o 

“Is that the proper term to use?” 

“If a man neglects -his business, his 
wife and children and is changed from 
a smiling optimist into a confirmed 
misanthrope by golf, wouldn’t you call 
it an affliction?” — Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


ANSWERED — Teacher — What made 
Xenophon famous? 

Willie Doo—Spellin’ his name so no 
one could pronounce it.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


ANxIous TO KNow—*“Sir, are you in 
favor of an open door policy?” 

“Are you a candidate?” 

“Naw, just a tramp looking for a 
small meal.”—Louwisville Courier-Jour- 


nal. 


WELL To Do—“Why don’t you give 
that poor beggar a dime?” 

“He’s one of my depositors,” said 
the banker, briefly —Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


Say, “Guv’nor, I’m desperate”—and 
(London). 


A Sure Cure—‘What do you do 
when your husband insists on driving 
the car too fast?” 

“T have a sure way to make him slow 
down.” 

“I wish I could do that. My husband 
is so stubborn that he drives even 
faster when I complain.” 

“Oh, I never have a bit of trouble. 
All I do is to whisper that a traffic 
officer is following us and he can’t slow 
down quick enough.” — /ndianapolis 
News. 

LANDED—“What did you learn at 
school?” the boss asked the fair young 
applicant for the stenographer’s job. 

“I learned that spelling is essential 
to be a good stenographer.” 

The boss chuckled. 

“Good. Now let me hear you spell 
‘essential.’” 

The fair girl hesitated for the frac- 
tion of a second. 

“There are three ways,” she replied. 
“Which do you prefer?” 

And she got the job—Los Angeles 
Times. 
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FORGIVEN THIS TIME 
Mother—Now, Violet, can you give 
me any reason why I should not punish 
you for being naughty? 
Violet—Yes, ma. Doctor said you 
weren't to take any vi’lent exercise.— 
Toronto Telegram. 





INVISIBLE FoRCE—You cannot see th: 
force of advertising, but you can fee! 
it, said Ernest C. Hastings, managing 
editor of the Dry Goods Economist, New 
York. He told a story of a conversa 
tion between an advertising man and a 
merchant that illustrates the point. 

“Ever had your hat blown off?” asked 
the advertising man. 

“Yes,” said the merchant. 

“What blew it off?” 

“The wind.” 

“Did you ever see the wind?” 

“Ne.™ 

“Well, advertising is like the wind— 
an invisible force. You can’t see it 
but you can and will see the result just 
as you saw your hat go rolling down 
the street. And just as bending trees 
and flying dust are a symbol of the wind 
in the pictures, the stories I shall print 
in the newspapers about the merchan 
dise carried in your store will be sym 
bolical of advertising force.”—Fourth 
Estate. 


Di’s TuB— We have communicated 
with the spirit of Diogenes. 

“Ask him,” we requested the medium, 
“ask him if he really lived in a tub!” 

The table moved nervously, the me- 
dium snored, and from her lips came 
the very voice of the great Athenian: 

“T owned a yacht; you call it a 
houseboat,” said the sage. “I lived on 


it. The jealous yachtsman of the times 
call it a tub. 
gimme—” 

The Voice died away, but we had 
solved a mystery.—Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 


Gimme a drink. I say, 
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Angry Wife—Are all men fools? 





Husband—No, dear! 
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Some are bachelors.—Weekly Telegraph. 

















$1000 for Smiling Faces! 


HESE five gentlemen are rendered happy and smiling by 
smoking a certain brand of tobacco. You've seen their faces 
many times on billboards and in magazines and newspapers. 








Cut out these Smiling 

Faces. They are worth 

money to you. Watch 

for other Smiling Faces 

in JUDGE advertise- 

ments from week to 
week. 


Cut their faces out of this page and put them with a collec- 
tion of smiles that may help you win one of the fourteen awards 
in JupGe’s famous “$1000 for Smiling Faces” Contest. 


The contest is open to everyone. If you haven’t been saving 
smiling faces, read the rules on this page and begin right now. 


It’s the most joyous and fascinating contest that has ever 


been conducted. 











What prominent men and women all over the 


United States say about JUDGE’S NATIONAL 
SMILE WEEK, February 5th to 12th, 1922. 


U. S. Senator Arthur Capper: 

“If we will all smile, even though 
some of us have to force it a little, busi- 
ness - everything worth getting better— 
will get better. 


Edward A. Filene, President 
of Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., 
Boston: 

“JUDGE’S NATIONAL SMILE 
WEEK is splendidly worth while, and 
I hope that it will increase the appreci- 
ation of the value of the face with a 
smile to such an extent that we shall 


all gain greater determination to create 
and strengthen conditions which make 
for smiling.” 
The Honorable J. Hampton 
Moore, Mayor of Philadelphia: 
**The Mayor of Philadelphia heartily 
commends JUDGE’S NATIONAL 
SMILE WEEK.” 
The Hon. Wm. F. Broening, 
Mayor of Baltimore: 
“We've reached the top of the hill 
and have reason to be cheerful, so let’s 
smile and forge ahead.” 








Here are the easy rules of the contest. 


1. Each smiling tace clipped from any maga- 
zine or newspaper advertisement will count 
as a point in JUDGE’s National Smile Week 
Contest. To the persons who send the 
largest number of smiling faces clipped 
from any magazine or newspaper adver- 
tisement published on or before midnight, 
February 12th, the following cash prizes 
will be given: 


For the largest number - - - $500.00 
For the second largest number - 250.00 
For the third - - - - - - 100.00 
For the fourth - - - - - - 50.00 
For the next ten, each . - - 10.00 
2. Clippings made from now on, from any 


newspaper or magazine advertisement 
either current or back numbers (no more 
than five points will be allowed from any 
one advertisement) may be entered. The 
same advertisement in the same magazine 
or newspaper may be used but once by any 
competitor. 

3. Clippings must be mailed on or before 
midnight of February 13th, 1922, when 
the contest closes. Don’t send any clip- 
pings until you send them all. 


4. This contest is open to you whether you 
are a subscriber to JUDGE or not. It is not 
necessary that you buy the magazine in 
order to enter the contest. 


wm 


Employees, or members of the families of 
the employees of the Leslie- Judge Company 
are barred from this contest. 


6. Checks will be mailed to the winners as soon 
as the winners are determined. 


In the event of ties, prizes identical in 
character with that offered will be given 
to each of those so tying. 


8. The names of the winners will be published 
in a number of JUDGE issued during April, 
1922. 


9. Address all clippings, with the total num- 
ber of faces indicated on each package, to 
“Chairman, JUDGE’s National Smile Week 
Committee,’”’ 627 West 43d Street, New 
York City. Clippings will not be returned. 
All inquiries regarding this contest should 
be addressed to the Chairman, accom- 
panied by a stamp for reply. 
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of its kind in the world! 
ALO STUDIES— 

the Art Edition De Luxe, by 
Albert Arthur Allen, are 
photographic creations of the 
nude, blending the purity and 
charm of youth amid luxuri- 
ant settings of nature. 

Thirty-two full page, wonder- 


fully clear, large 
| report) be | 
| peak peogela Character, Fancy and Maiden Efforts 


cALLEN Art StTupios 
q1cb Brosdway, Oakland, Cal. U.S.A, By Water PricHARD EATON 





Ir Winter Comes. By A. S. M. Hutchinson. would be quite amazing if one didn't 





Little, Brown & Co. : ~ 
Mr. WADD.NGTON oF WycK. By May Sinclair. realize that he got it from Synge, 
MacMillan. from “The Playboy of the Western 


ERE are two English novels that World.” However, at the danger of 
are having an unusual success being pelted with antique vegetables 
by all our Irish friends, we must admit 


on this side of the well-known Be, 
Atlantic Ocean. And the reason is ‘hat it’s a pretty gorgeous style to 


plain—each is a clever and careful ‘°°PY: 
charactcr study. Nothing on earth is 








a 











' , 
so interesting as a character. A per- oe? —..  ! Arthur Guiter- 
Ww vader towauc Pencil—one year supply of son is more fascinating than a prin- , : wee 
leads. Name engraved in 18 Kt gold. Holly ciple, and vastly more important than INCE Guiterman was first to do 
or floral boxes. Lasts a lifetime. propaganda. Mr. Waddington is a A book up brown in rhymed re- 
UNITED PENCIL CO., Dept. M, 318 Broadway, New York roast - beef - of - old-England country view, 





“~ | squire, aged something over fifty, a He can’t kick if we take a whack 
perfect gentleman, who makes a sub- At his new Ballad-maker’s Pack. 
— to Dance Nat, lime ass of himself trying to be young. From Sanscrit and from Hebrew tales. 
- | Miss Sinclair studies him through the From Russia and from ancient Wales, 
Wicnand newest, up-to the minute, society dances eyes vo K -- pt fy tty — y Sry Iceland and Bulgaria 
tnetrus proceeding. n egoist o y is ba nd other lands both near and far, 
Peak Systom m of Mail Instruction enough to his contemporaries. To the . " 
Resuy evananTane No music--no partner young he is positively grotesque. God Where knights were bold and ladies 
for FRE Reon se oN Taint: ree Bere | spare us all, when we are fifty, from . es 
bei itt inclair! ’ 
| Being written about by May Sinclair He’s found a lot that had been hid— 











YOU Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two- 








Studio 177 4737 Broadway | A a, 





! / WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, 








THE WAY IT’S DONE 
North—Cassel says he has never 
been out of his native state. 
West—What a wonderful novel of 
travel he could write! 


EUGENICALLY SPEAKING 

On the theory that the next genera- | 
tion may strike a fair average, a 
bow-legged woman should marry a 
knock-kneed man. 


SCANDAL 


“What do you think of the Australian 
ballot, sir?” asked the politician. 

“Don’t tell my wife,” replied Mr. 
Meek, “but I prefer that Hawaiian 
thing. I forget what they call it.” 


he e You a Mason? 
What Book Do You Want Most? 
We Have It! 


Send for a complete catalogue 
of Masonic books, jewelry and 
supplies. 


REDDING & COMPANY 
Dept. X 200 Fifth Ave.. New York City 


TRIAL 


oot this ad and mail it to as, with your name and 
Ost (no money); and we will send you a FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 davs FREE; then if 1. like it, (= 1 
$1.85. If you don’t like it retarn it. D NO Mm ¥. 


MORE COMPANY. Deot. 296. St Louis. Mo. 











Her inkwell is full of fifty parts violet ee - 
ink, forty parts irony, and ten parts Which is the same as Homer did. 
vitriol. Waddington’s wife, by the He’s rhymed it, too, about the War 
way, is a darling. _ (We hope he’ll try that line no more!) 

Now, Mabel, the wife of Mark Sabre, And set his muse of laughing face 
hero of “If Winter Comes,” is not a To preaching in the market place. 
darling. Far from it! She has no : ‘ . 

But still we like his verses best 


sense of humor, no imagination. She 
had no business to be married to a When they are not too drably dressed. 
When he is just content to be 


fine, thoughtful, sensitive person like r 
Mark, and it is never quite clear how The play-boy of our minstrelsy. 
she ever came to be his wife. That’s 
a weakness of the book. Another WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPS. By Edward G. Lowry) 
weakness is the extreme, almost bi- Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
zarre climax, when Mark befriends a HO started this thing, anyhow? 
wayward girl and gets tried for her It’s cruel, that’s what it is, 
murder. And, in spite of the eulogies downright cruel. Once on a time 
of the “style,” Hutchinson overwrites, Senators and such in Washington were 
he geysers impassioned prose, his treated with respect. The papers 
style at times is too much like Yellow- printed their speeches on the front 
stone Park. Just the same, a book page. Children spouted them in 
of warm feeling, sly humor and all school. People actually read them 
about a real person—as if the author But, alas,no more! A Representative 
said, “Friends, meet Mark Sabre, a_ can’t even get on an inside page, in 
fine chap, worth knowing better.” agate, unless he says something ob- 
scene and has to be censured. In- 
Messe: Marco Poto. By Don Byrne. The stead, those cynical creatures, the 
Century Co. Washington correspondents, write them 
HERES the oddest little tale you up (which means write them down) 
you ever saw. To those who are “in character sketches.” The object 
weary of realism, it is, as a certain of these character sketches, in nine 
once femous book put it, “the shadow’ cases out of ten, is to make the poli- 
of a great rock in a weary land,” it tician so sketched appear as a pin- 
is an oasis of pure romance in the head. The object is usually attained 
sociological sands, it is a dance of the without, unfortunately, any great diff- 
fairies in the middle of Main Street. culty. Old Ed Lowry, who has grown 
It is the love story of young Marco bald watching politicians function, has 
Polo for little Golden Bells, princess written a book of “close-up” sketches. 
of China. But, because Don Byrne To some subjects he is kind, even 
is an Irishman, the tale is told by a admiring—to Hoover, for example. 
quaint old Irish scholar, and told in But what he does to Pershing, “Beau 
a rare, exotic, exquisite style, full of Sabreur, 1921 model,” is a caution; 
rich color and haunting cadence, that (Continued on page 32) 
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Mr. MOTOR CAR 


—two questions! 


lst, are you operating your car as economically 
and efficiently as possible? 


2d, are you maintaining, reasonably, that car in 
which you have invested a thousand or more 
dollars? 


The first question is one that affects your pocket- 
book every day that you run your car. 


The answer to the second may not come for some 
months—but when it does come it will mean a 
chunk of money. 


The manufacturer’s responsibility ceases when he de- 
livers the car— it is your responsibility from then on! 


There is a man, a mechanical engineer and auto- 
motive expert, who has spent a lifetime in the 
study of the design and construction, the main- 
tenance and operation of automobiles. 


That he is highly regarded by his associates in the 
industry, technical motor car men, is evidenced by 
the fact that they elected him chairman of the 
Metropolitan Section of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 


He owns and oferates two cars of his own—a 
gasoline car and asteamer. He tours, he knows all 
the troubles and trials and problems of every 
motorist. In short—he’s a “regular fellow,”’ with 
a sound, practical, highly-developed technical 
mind. His name is H. W. Slauson, M.E., Auto- 
motive Expert of Leslie's Weekly. 


You can obtain the services of Mr. Slauson to 
advise you regarding your car—its every-day 
operation and maintenance, or on any question that 
may be puzzling or troubling you in connection 
with your car. 


Or, if you have a certain amount to spend, or cer- 
tain peculiar requirements, Mr. Slauson will advise 
you as to what is, in his judgment, the best car 
for you to buy. 


There are many things that every man should 
know about his car—things on which he should be 
informed before he writes to Mr. Slauson for indi- 
vidual, personal advice or assistance. 

Those fundamental, basic things Mr. Slauson has 


covered, simply but very thoroughly, in his book, 
“‘Everyman’s Guide to Motor Efficiency.’’* 


OWNER: 





Mr. Slauson says, ‘‘A man’s car is as good, or as 
poor, as he makes it. Neglect of adjustments or 
slight repairs will soon ruin the best car made. A 
poorly-designed or manufactured car, on the other 
hand, may be ‘nursed’ along for thousands of 
miles and made to give fairly good service, if 
only you understand its defects and put a little 
time and thought on their remedy. The modern 
automobile is a wonderful piece of mechanism— it 
is not complicated and there is a simple reason for 
every part. This book is nof a text book; nothing 
in it is to be committed to memory; but you are 
told the WHY of each part and the HOW of the 
remedy of the difficulty, no matter how slight or 
how serious, in a manner that can be understood 
by the average intelligent American.” 


That is what Mr. Slauson says as foreword in what 
is unquestionably the best book on the automobile 
published to date. It is a book that should be 
in the hands of every motor car owner, whether 
it be passenger car or truck, and he be owner 
or driver. 


Then, after one has read this book, he has available 
the further personal advice and assistance of Mr. 
Slauson in any question whatsoever pertaining to his 
car. 


For ten years Mr. Slauson has been answering the 
questions of his correspondents at the rate of more 
than fen thousand letters a year. 


The only condition to this part of the service is 
that it is limited to subscribers to Leslie's Weekly 
($5.00 yearly). If you are not now a subscriber 
you may obtain both the necessary yearly sub- 
scription to Leslie’s and the Book for $7.00, check 
or money order, sent to Motor Department, 
Leslie’s Weekly, 627 West 43d Street, New York 
City. 


You can readily see how very valuable such a book, 
combined with Mr. Slauson’s professional service, 
really is to every motor car owner. 


**Everyman’s Guide to Motor Efficiency,’ Simplified Shortcuts 
to Maximum Efficiency at Minimum Cost, is a book of 302 pages, 
614210% inches, illustrated with more than 200 half tones and 
zine etchings, fleribly bound in black cloth stamped in gold. The 
book will be forwarded, all charges prepaid, on receipt of price, 
($3.00) by the Leslie-Judge Co., 627 West 43d Street, New York City. 
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TS superb flavor 
and blending 
qualities make your 
“private stock” last 
longer and taste bet- 
ter, too 


And, as an appetizer 
—well, just try it! 


“Original Recipes” 
-——Our new booklet, sent 


free for your Dealer's 
name 


MNCouquiys | 


Resteurant & Wine & 
West Bway, N 
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No Monkey Glands for Me 
By William L. Curtin 


I WOULD not have a monkey gland 


Transplanted into me 
For fear I'd join the ring-tailed band 
That’s always up a tree. 


And thoughts of 
hatch 
Forever in my mind, 
And make me blink and screech and 
scratch 
Within some fronded blind 


cocoanuts might 


Where serpents twine in glist’ning | 


coils 
And panthers leap in play, 
As tigers claw the jungle spoils. 
No monkey glands, I'll say! 


Perchance some anthropoidal pep 
Would tempt me scale the heights 
Of impropriety—a step 
To restless days and nights. 


The fear of orang chatter shrill 
And long and hairy hands, 

Prehensile tail and blunted will 
Would hold me from the glands. 


If science offered ninety years’ 
Extension of my life, 

With laughter in the place of tears 
And not one hour of strife, 


I would not take her offer smug 
Nor barter life, in sooth, 

To wear a grinning gibbon’s mug 
Along with monkey youth. 











(Shin T Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25¢ everywhere. Forsamp) 
eddee Sees: Outioura Laboratories, Dept Dept. 7, Malden, Mase, 




















Curly 
By Marie Tello Phillips 


ECOLLECT 
When we were kids, 


| The tiny black puppy 


With curly hair, 

That had whooping-cough, 
And old dog Fan, his mother? 
They followed Dad and Jack 
To work one day, 

And when they were crossing 
A great wide street, 

A long lumber wagon 

With wheels far apart, 
Crushed poor tiny Curly? 

And Dad and Jack 

Carried the dying puppy, 
And laid him down on the grass, 
While Fan, his old mother, 
Lay down beside him 
Lapping him with her tongue 
And grieving over her baby, 
Took his breath as he died, 
And was sick for three months 
With the whooping-cough, 
Recollect ? 
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aySIST ON IT 
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y name 


PISO'S 


SAFE AND SANE 
For Coughs & Colds 


This syrup is different from all others 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains 
no opiates—good for young and old 


55¢ per bottle everywhere 














BLISTERED HANDS 
Cop—How do you know the men 


who stole your car were profes- 
sionals? 
Motorist — Because no amateur 


could have started it. 





If Santa Claus lived in pre-historic times. 


SOME CAPACITY 


Johnnie and his mother were on a 
| visit to Johnnie’s grandmother. Grand- 
| mother, 
| cake, decided to see that he had as 


knowing how well he liked 


much as he wanted. 

Mother watched him a long time 
and then asked, “Johnnie can you still 
swallow cake?” 

The reply came in a weak voice: 
“No’m, but I can still chew.” 


SUSPICIOUS 


“I am afraid Jack’s married life is | 


not going to be particularly happy.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“I was watching the bride’s family 
all through the marriage ceremony, 
and they looked too darned cheerful 
to suit me.” 
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106-110 Seventh Avenue 
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“Convenient to Everywhere” 


RITTENHOUSE 
| HOTEL 


22d & Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia , Pa. 


Rooms hot and ena water g? UP 


F 
P 
‘ S2.50 © | 
} Club Preakfast. 50¢ up | 
Special Luncheon 9%0c | 

~ Evening Dinner. $1.25 
As well as service a la carte 
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Rooms with bath 
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ROMEIKE’ Ss! PRESS ee pa i. RE: At 


pings which mav appear abe ut you, your frie nds or anv $t 

on which you may want be d Every newspaper 
r periodical of importan n the tu nite “d States ar Europe 
searche Terms §7.50 for 10 


HENRY ROME IKE 
New York 
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A RED-HOT GAME—‘“Bob Clark, 
winner of six straight games for the 


Senators, stumbled in his attempt to | 


annex his seventh victory at Neil 


Park this afternoon. As a result the | 


Senators were not only beaten by the | 
Millers in their first home game, but 
were blanked, while Cantillon’s men 
were chasing FIRE RUNNERS over the 
pan.”—Minneapolis Tribune (D. F. 
Raihle.) 

Set "EM Up AGAIN—“Fred Litzau 
had his arm broken while Albert 
Brelje had A FEW RIBS BROKEN IN HIS 
ARM. The car was badly damaged.” 

-McLeod County (Glencoe, Minn.) 
Republic. (V. W. Clark.) 





ALEC IS GOING STRONG—“The mar- 
riage of Miss Hachael (Raybelle) 
George, youngest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Kerr George, and 
the THIRD to be married within the 
last eight months TO ALEXANDER 
LESLIE GOODERHAM, was solemnized 
in Rosedale Presbyterian Church this 
afternoon.”—Montreal Daily Star. 
(FE. Price.) 


Foop FoR THOUGHT—“E. W. Greg- 
ory, Who purchased A LUNCH from 
Kemp for $1,900, was directed by 
Judge Marschner to pay this amount 
to trustees who are to settle a $1,355 
(oetor bill and other expenses for 
Mrs. Kemp.”—Detroit Evening Jour- 
nal. (Charles S. Profitt.) 


MORE CARELESS, MORE NOTICED— 
“The BRIDE was lovely in a GOWN of 
\ TULLE VEIL. She carried a shower 
bouquet of roses, lilies-of-the-valley 
and WHITE SATIN, SIMPLY BEADED, 
AND HAVING CARNATIONS.” —Wichita 
Kans.) Daily Eagle. (Irene Cath- 
art.) 


THE COSMETIC UrRGE—“The im- 
prints of automobile tires were still 


in the soft dirt in the rear of the | 
store when Shy arrived. He declared | 
that the same band, several nights | 


ago, stopped their truck in front of 
the South Park drug store at 5136 
South Park Avenue and loaded a 
1000-pound safe on the machine and 
carried AWAY NARCOTICS, LIQUOR AND 
OTHER COSMETICS.”— Los Angeles 
Record: (H. B. Graeff.) 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines}118 West 31st Street, New York 



































The . 
Appreciated Present 


Watermanis idea! Fountain Pen 


HE world-wide reputation of Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen suggests it as the perfect 
present for every member of the family. 


In addition to pride of possession, it brings with 
it years of faithful service that endear it more 
and more each year. 

THREE TYPES: 
Regular Safety Self-filling 


with a choice of natural iridium pointed gold nibs to 
fit any individual pen preference. 


$2.50 to $250 


Selection and Service 
at Best Dealers the World Over 
The quality standard in all Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pens is the 
same. The difference in prices is 
determined by size or orna- 
mentation. 


\* E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 
129 on State St., 24 School St. 
Chicago Boston 
17 Stockton St., 


San Francisco 
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Real Estate Agent—The particular feature of the place I 
showing you is the never-failing spring. 
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The very latest and 
best, authoritative 


Guide Books 


to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


It you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and peiuhed from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper. 











Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Up-to-date, authoritative mlormation 
on Jamaica, Haiti, oats Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, B rbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excur.ions, sperts and amuse- 
ments, historical tacts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about casy = pleasant 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover $ 

in colors, helpful maps. dent post 1 
on receipt wl price 














A companion volume to the took on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data; 
Commerce: Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, ‘Iheatres and mov ies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A.; 
Information; Matanzas; Transportation; 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer- 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs; 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 
days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 

cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75c 
postpaid on receipt of price. ..... 


WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Character, Fancy and Maiden 
Efforts 
(Continued from page 28) 


and Calvin Coolidge, he of the nasal 
speech and the silent tongue, fares no 
better. It seems that at a dinner 
last winter a Washington woman made 
Coolidge .laugh—right out loud. All 
the other diners, envious, admiring and 
amazed, demanded of her what she 
said, but she, glowing with triumph, 
wouldn’t tell. 

“I’m going to use it again next 
season,” she said. 

Coming from Calvin’s State, almost 
from Calvin’s county, we closed the 
book at that point and tried to guess. 
But our imagination is not equal to 
the task. 


My TuHree Hussands. Brentano’s. 

"THE interesting author of this book 
does not divulge her name. She 

may be addressed in care of her pub- 

lishers, by any parties interested. We 

quote from her preface: 

“Having recently cremated and 
buried my darling George, last of my 
three husbands—all splendid specimens 
of manhood, in their own peculiar way, 
I am resting, bowed down by this 


ig Me 








triple crown of grief. To bury a de- 
voted husband is no light task—especi- 
ally when one was devoted to him, but 
to bury three is almost more than a 
poor frail woman’s strength can stand. 

And then the loneliness! ... As I 
think of my poor million sisters 
doomed to a man-less existence pity 
surges up from my bosom and almost 
chokes me. Poor, poor sisters! Never 
to feel the touch of a loving husband’s 
lips. Never to hold a husband’s heart 
in your hands and squeeze it gently— 
oh, so gently. Never to know your 
power. How sad it all is!” 

“How sad it all is,” indeed! We 
can write no more, for our tears. The 
only ray of cheer we find is in the 
fact that the author of this erotic 
drivel is English, not American. 


THE NIGHTSHIRT’S RETURN 
By Nan Lockwood Norris 
Some years ago, a silly plan 
Put father’s nightshirt on the ban, 

And made him wear the queer pajam. 
But now an enterprising man 
Has organized the Klu Klux Klan, 
And the lowly nightshirt comes again 

into its own. 


“_ an i ae he could come that way!” 
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No, thankness goodness, you won’t have to go through that again. That idea of worrying 
one’s self sick for weeks over ‘‘what to give for Christmas,”’ of rushing out at the last 
minute on Christmas Eve, of picking over the remnants and left-overs of the early 
shoppers, of ploughing home through the snow with a lot of junk—-I’ll say thank goodness, 
that’s over! 

Now—why all I do is to make out a list, sign a check, mail it and it’s done-just like that! 
And their Christmas isn’t over by the morning after—it keeps right on, week after week, 
through the year. 

And tickled?—-Why, they’re just tickled half to death! 

Love it—why the pictures, the color, the jokes—that zippy stuff by William Allen White, 
Walt Mason, George Jean Nathan, Jimmy Waldron, Heywood Broun and Walter 
Prichard Eaton—-say, it’s great! ‘ 

Sure, I love those College Wits and the Stories to Tell and Digest of the World’s Humor. 


Five dollars a year isacinch! Just youtry it. Make out your list, Five per for each and 
you’re done. Do it now and mail it to JUDGE, 627 West 43d Street, New York, to-day 


because there isn’t much time left, old top. 











MAYCLESE’*DESIGN 


We are specialists increating Quaintly designed 
Rooms and unusual pieces,done in the style of 

our early American home-builders and cabinet- 
makers. Careful attentionto form and workman~ 


ship makes our furniture much sought after by 
those desiring individual things at a moderate price. 
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HE CONCORD CHAIR may be used in the 

dining room, living room, or the library. It 
is quaintly finished ‘and’ resembles the very early 
Jacobean type made in this country up to 1740— 
made in Maple and Pine Wood, mortise and tenon 
construction, and pegged joints. The back of the 
chair has been very much slanted, to give addi- 
tional comfort and style. The arms are nicely 
curvedand are placed rather low, so as to fit 
under the table when used as a dining chair. 
Finished in golden-brown antique tone with 
softened edges and corners. 


MAYCLES 


331 MADISON AVENUE N 








CHAD 
36“high 16‘wide 


Cushion is £529 
extra in your 
material. 


Prices FOB 
York_ 
City 


CHECK OR BANK REFERENCES WITH ORDER 
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HE MAYCLESE BRADFORD 
TABLE is made according to the tra- 
ditions of the early American cabinet 
makers. The oval top, which is of Pine, 
is 2 feet long; legs and stretchers are 
White Maple, mortise and tenon construc- 
tion; pegged joints insure perfect work- 
manship. Turnings and molding are 
nicely cut and the entire piece carefully 
finished in antique golden-brown tones to 
resemble early furniture. 
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